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THE LUTHERAN 


A RICHLY FRUITFUL LIFE 


Associates of Dr. John A. W. Haas Pay Tribute to His 
Talents and Influence 


SCHOLAR AND EDUCATOR 


By Dr. Robert C. Horn, Dean of Muhlen- 
berg College 


Dr. JoHN A. W. Haas, who was called 
to be the fourth President of Muhlenberg 
College and assumed his duties in 1904, 
was an unusually well-educated man. 
After graduation from the 
Protestant Episcopal Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, he at- 
tended the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which he 
was graduated in 1884. He 
received his training for the 
ministry at the Lutheran 
Seminary at Mt. Airy. After 
this he pursued the study of 
philosophy in Germany, par- 
ticularly at the University 
of Leipzig. With this back- 
ground Dr. Haas was certain 
to take a stand for high 
scholastic achievement. 

Dr. Haas was successful in 
raising the academic stand- 
ards of the college and 
maintaining them at a high level. The col- 
lege is now a member of the American 
Association of Colleges and Universities, 
and is on the approved list of the Amer- 
ican universities. Its graduates are wel- 
comed at the universities for professional 
and graduate work, and have given a good 
account of themselves and have been a 
credit to the institution. Dr. Haas secured 
a capable and well-trained faculty to aid 
him in these objectives; these men are not 
only scholars in their own lines but are 
successful teachers. In addition to this Dr. 
Haas impressed upon the institution and 
the individual students the necessity of 
cultivating Christian character. During his 
Christian leadership of over thirty: years 
more than fifteen hundred men were grad- 
uated from the institution. His friendly 
attitude, interest in men, and ability in 
teaching ethics and philosophy have left 
an indelible impression upon those who 
have come under his care. 

When Dr. Haas came to the college the 
student body numbered only one hundred, 
and there were only ten men on the fac- 
ulty. There has been a constant growth; 
the number of students in the past few 
years has been between 400 and 500, and 
the faculty numbers thirty-two. In addi- 
tion to this the extension school and sum- 
mer school for some years have provided 
additional facilities, particularly for teach- 


[Dr. Haas died suddenly July 22 at Lake Min- 
newaska, N. Y., where he and Mrs. Haas had 
gone for the summer months. His funeral was 
held in the chapel of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., on July 26, in charge of Dr. 
W. C. Schaeffer of St. John’s Church, Allen- 
town. Participating in the service were Prof. 
Russell W. Stine of the college faculty, Prof. 
C. M. Jacobs of the Philadelphia Seminary, Dr. 
Conrad Wilker, president of the Allentown Con- 
ference, and Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. President- 
elect Tyson paid a brief tribute to his distin- 
Posed predecessor. Interment was in New 

ork. 
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ers in service and for those who are about 
to begin their career. Indeed, ever since 
Dr. Haas came to Allentown, he was inter- 
ested in the life of the community; and it 
was natural for him in every way to place 
the cultural facilities of the college at the 
disposal of the people of the Lehigh Valley. 

Dr. Haas was interested not only in the 
academic strength and scho- 
lastic success of the institu- 
tion, but also in the upbuild- 
ing of the college physically 
and financially. From the 
little, struggling institution 
on a small lot at Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, with an en- 
dowment of $200,000, and a 
property value of still less, 
the college has grown until 
it now has an endowment of 
over $900,000 and property 
value of over $2,000,000, with 
a beautiful campus of 
seventy-two acres, and a 
number of fine and well-fur- 
nished buildings. Among the 
attractive buildings are the 
Library and Science Building; and the 
beautiful and impressive chapel, partic- 
ularly dear to the heart of Dr. Haas. 

While active in these ways for the prog- 
ress of the institution, Dr. Haas found time 
to continue his work as author and scholar. 
His own intense activity as a student and 
writer was a great stimulus to the younger 
men on the faculty. His last book was 
completed only a few weeks ago; if he had 
been granted a longer life, a large part of 
his leisure would have been devoted to 
literary activity. His students and friends 
will easily recall some of his works, such 
as “Trends of Thought and Christian 
Truths,’ “Freedom and Christian Con- 
duct,” “Unity of Faith and Knowledge,” 
“What I Ought to Believe,” “The Christian 
Way of Liberty,” and “Christianity and 
Its Contrasts.” 

As an educator and Christian philos- 
opher Dr. Haas was appreciated by other 
institutions as well as his own. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Thiel College in 1902; and 
in 1914 his Alma Mater, the University of 
Pennsylvania, honored him with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Later Augustana 
College and Gettysburg conferred the same 
degree upon him. In 1936, upon the com- 
pletion of his active service for this insti- 
tution, Muhlenberg College honored itself 
by conferring on him the degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters. Dr. Haas was for many 
years active in the Association of College 
Presidents of Pennsylvania, and at one 
time was the president of this association. 
He enjoyed the friendship and esteem of 
many of the men who were responsible for 
the guidance and control of other institu- 
tions. 

Only a few months ago, during the com- 
mencement exercises, special tribute was 
paid to Dr. Haas by the college and church. 
On June 5, Alumni Day at the college, 
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men in the college who were closely asso- 
ciated with Dr. Haas, together with rep- 
resentatives of the church and the com- 
munity, paid honor to him at one of the 
most impressive services ever held on the 
college campus. The activities of Alumni 
Day centered about him and his life of 
service to the college; and the alumni pre- 
sented to him a $5,000 Scholarship Fund, 
the interest of which is to provide a schol- 
arship for a senior who distinguished him- 
self in philosophical studies. 

On behalf of the faculty, as Dean of 
Muhlenberg College, I wish to express our 
pleasure and gratification that we have 
been privileged to be associated with Dr. 
Haas in this splendid and inspiring work 
of upbuilding the institution of which we 
are so proud. What is here will stand as a 
memorial to a great scholar, educator, and 
administrator. The memory and influence 
of Dr. Haas will remain enshrined in the 
hearts of the alumni and those who served 
with him. 


STUDENT AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 
By President Dr. Knubel, New York 


THe micut of Dr. Haas would seem to 
have consisted of the mighty contrasts 
beautifully harmonized in ‘his life. A 
charming geniality was coupled with reso- 
lute purpose. He was a philosopher, but 
also a popularly eloquent preacher. Though 
well known as a conservative, he had a 
sympathetic appreciation for every new 
development. Primarily a student, he was 
nevertheless notably successful as a prac- 
tical administrator. We all loved to listen 
to him and to consider his counsel because 
he brought forth to us the contrasts of 
things old and new. 


OUR LEADER 


By Synodical President E. P. Pfatteicher, 
Philadelphia 


THE THING that made the Israel of old 
strong was the number and the character 
of its leaders. One after the other they 
march by in an almost unbroken proces- 
sion—remarkably different yet strikingly 
similar in faith, loyalty, devotion, courage, 
zeal, ability, sacrificial service. 

The thing that has made the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania strong since its 
inception has been just that—the number 
and character of its leaders—men remark- 
ably different yet strikingly similar in the 
qualities already enumerated. 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Haas has been our 
leader in the days that lie immediately be- 
hind. He was the last of the long line of 
consecrated, unsalaried presidents of the 
synod, and he could have been its first 
salaried president had he not stated so. 
definitely that he did not choose to be a 

(Continued on page 21) 
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IN ONE OF OUR metropolitan 
newspapers is running at the 
present time a “foto-fooler” 
contest. A fractional detail of 
some common object is mag- 
nified by the candid camera 
beyond its real size, with the 
result that the beholder is 
puzzled and the contest of 
“What is it?” is on. This un- 
certainty of what the eye 
really sees is a true parallel 
to the observation which the 
church in general is able to 
make of the rural church in the West. It happens often that 
its pictures are certain details, magnified out of proportion, 
resulting in misunderstanding, if not misjudging. A com- 
prehensive view of the rural church in the West needs a 
background against which the present scene must be placed. 
Only then will it be possible to understand opportunities, 
needs, responsibilities, together with limitations of our rural 
ministry. 

To begin with, ‘let us first get a correct idea of what per- 
tains to the word “rural” when we use it. The customary 
(census) application of the term refers to communities with 
less than 2,500 inhabitants. This is too inclusive for our 
purpose here, where we shall understand by rural church 
the church of the active farmer, the kind this writer is serv- 
ing in the state of Nebraska, and concerning which he can 
speak with twenty years of attachment to the same. 


FAR eet i THE peepee THE 
RURAL CHURCH SPIRE 
ts VISIBLE 


The Historical Background 


The history of Nebraska’s rural church may be roughly 
divided into three main periods. From the last territorial 
years and the admission as a state in 1867 to 1890; from 
then to the World War; and now the years after. These 
three pictures are as unlike each other as the head of a 
stream is to its course and final immergence into the ocean. 
So diverse is the beginning and course of our rural church’s 
history from one period to the other. A few historical side- 
lights will aid in appreciating so much more the setting in 
which we find the church we are speaking about. 

The first period mentioned (1867-1890) includes the for- 
mation of the state, the struggle for locating its capital and 
state university, drouth and grasshopper years, and the great 
wave of homesteading immigrants. It also saw the practical 
settlement of the entire state, which effected the segregation 
of the Indians, the conflicts between tilling farmers and cat- 
tlemen for possession of the more western counties, and 
finally the farmers’ revolution, resulting in their first po- 
litical victory in 1890. 

The second span, from the early 90’s to the World War, 
is marked by the coming into existence of an American- 
born farming population, who with their children are now 
the leaders in the rural West. The foreign-born farmers 
changed from leadership into a rapidly declining minority. 
Farm holdings began to be subdivided, if possible “one 
quarter for each of my children.” With the exception of a 
few short crops during the early portion of this period, 
people prospered, and so did the churches. 

Then came the war, which started an entirely new era 
both for the economic and religious life of the Western 
farmer. Nebraska, along with twenty-one other states, en- 
acted language laws which restricted or forbade altogether 
the use of the mother-tongue in which most rural churches 
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The Rural Church in the West 


By Dr. MArtTIN SCHROEDER, Bloomfield, Nebr. 


were founded. To the utter discomfort for the older gen- 
eration, English in churches was forced to the front, some- 
times unwisely. For the next ten years the rural church 
was filled with many misunderstandings in the common 
task of bringing the Gospel. The state’s interference with 
local religious life wrought much harm and little good. 
Several churches disappeared from the list of synodical con- 
gregations as the result of inner friction. They merged or 
reorganized under purely English conditions. From the mis- 
sionary point of view it was an era of poor judgment on the 
part of both leaders and congregations. Doctor Time was 
not given a chance to work his miracle of healing in as many 
cases as was desirable. These sidelights will suffice to show 
that the work of the rural church has been beset with dif- 
ficulties from within and without throughout its entire his- 
tory. A true picture of this subject must allow for this 
grey in the setting, into which, however, the brighter rays 
of greater glory have been playing with profusion under the 
hand of the Almighty. 


Laying the Foundation 


What happened west of the Missouri River erin the 
second half of the nineteenth century was nothing else but 
following the illustrious example of the Pilgrim fathers. In 
its essentials, the winning of the West did not differ from 
colonial history, the taking up of land which was then in 
the hands of the Indian. 

To the credit of both pioneer and church it must be re- 
corded that almost invariably as soon as a passable home 
had been provided for the family, the next thought has been 
for a place in which to worship their God, sometimes rudely 
at first, but always in keeping with their means. At no time 
in the development of “The Great American Desert” (as 
this portion of the country was erroneously called for a 
long time) has the the church been absent in the march 
west. 

It should be understood without saying so, that the Lu- 
theran Church was not and is not the only church that ven- 
tured on the covered wagon trail to minister to the pioneers. 
For comparison’s sake therefore, we must not omit a glance 
at other communions who served the Nebraska farmer in 
those early days. Keeping in mind that Nebraska, a purely 
rural territory, was admitted as a state in 1867, a few fig- 
ures may give a more comprehensive picture of what was 
done in those days by way of missions. At the first confer- 


bg THE PRAIRIE, SODS WERE CUT AND USED FOR 
ALLS OF THE FIRST CHURCH BUILDING 


ence held by fourteen Methodist ministers in 1861 in Nebraska 
City, twenty-one new men took “marching orders against 
the hosts of sin who were in rebellion against the govern- 
ment of Jehovah.” The Baptists by 1869 looked upon 
twenty-two churches. In 1870 seventeen more missionaries 
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were sent forth, and by 1878 two hundred seven commis- 
sions had been given with an appropriation by their home 
mission society of $50,450. The Congregationalists in that 
year called the roll of one hundred sixteen churches, the 
Presbyterians had one hundred one, and this,—let us not 
forget,—to a great extent among immigrant stock with 
another than the English language and strangers to many 
of the Reformed branches of the church. Their missionary 
zeal must be admired. By 1880 the cityward movement 
set in, which to this day has never stopped and remains the 
principal support of otherwise numerically declining cen- 
ters of population. Cities, according to statistics, do not re- 
produce themselves and would die out if it were not for the 
influx of new blood from the rural districts. 

As for the Lutheran Church, its first missionary, Dr. Henry 
W. Kuhns, was commissioned by the Alleghany Synod on 
October 15, 1858. Less than two months later he organized 
with fourteen members what is now Kountze Memorial 
Church, Omaha, with an approximate baptized membership 
of 6,000, reputedly the largest English-speaking Lutheran 
church in the world. The second, purely German congrega- 
tion, was strategically founded at Fontanelle (named after 
a leading Indian chief and 
guide), which was reasonably 
calculated to become both cap- 
ital and seat of the state uni- 
versity, as ground had been 
broken for both. Though 
neither was realized, the church 
alone, which in 1860 Dr. Kuhns 
organized there in the Metho- 
dist Church (now closed), 
prospered to the lasting glory 
of its founders. It is today one 
of the outstanding rural 
churches in Nebraska. 

In the early period the 
above-mentioned denomina- 
tions had some sad experi- 
ences owing to the coming of 
Lutheran missionaries. The 
minutes of their conference 
reveal the fact that concerning some of their missions there 
was “no trace remaining,” though the Lutheran churches, 
organized often on their very premises, succeeded. And 
why? Because they had pursued their mission among purely 
Lutheran stock, who, as soon as pastors of their own persua- 
sion were available, speaking their native tongue, gravitated 
toward the church of their fathers for the Bread of Life. Dr. 
J. J. Raun, in his history on “The Danish Lutheran Church 
in America,” has preserved one of the late-coming Lutheran 
pastors’ outbursts, taken from a report to his missionary 
headquarters, “For as the grasshoppers robbed the farmers 
of their first year’s harvest, so have the swarms of ‘sects’ 
harassed the Lutheran community here and stolen many of 
them that were raised behind the Lutheran fence.” 

If we must hear today of 21,000 abandoned rural churches 
in America, it is not for lack of Christian citizenship out 
among the farmers, nor for the attractions of the town 
church, the automobile and the good roads, or other pop- 
ular reasons given, but for the coming of a church which 
should have been there in the first place. For instance, the 
county in which this writer lives has four Congregational 
churches. One of these merged, another reduced to a union 
Sunday school, and two are closed. But the people are still 
going to church, maybe more regularly and generally than 
before; only they have found another spiritual home. 


| ly 


Growth of the Rural Church 


At the beginning of Lutheran Church work in this state 
English and German activities developed under the same 
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A FARMERS’ CHURCH IN WHICH THE WOOD-CARVING 
WAS DONE BY HAND 
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administration. Even after the organization of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska in 1871, German pas- 
tors carried on under its jurisdiction. Sad to say, however, 
complete harmony must have been a jewel. But what else 
could be expected with mere humans, consecrated though 
they were, contending for the new frontier, when even the 
apostles themselves succumbed now and then to the old 
Adam, so we read? There was the difference in theological 
training, in national background, in language, in customs, 
in constituency; each side expecting the other to fall in line 
with its particular way of expressing the faith. The English 
synod concentrated more upon towns and cities, while the 
Germans found their most fruitful field in the open country. 
In 1888, in which year the German congregations had in- 
creased to thirty-two, a “rebellious” spirit began to be 
noticed against English-speaking domination and declara- 
tions of independence were formulated and adopted. Finally 
in 1891, as the German work became increasingly fruitful, 
they were given official standing as a new and independent 
synod within the General Synod. Being on its own, the new 
synod carried its mostly rural, missionary activities into 
the neighboring states of South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Colorado. Organizing as many 
as five and six new congrega- 
tions in one year, the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Nebraska, as the new body 
was called, grew by leaps and 
bounds until it numbered one 
hundred fourteen predomi- 
nantly rural churches, being 
about twice the size of the 
mother synod, which today 
numbers fifty-eight. The an- 
nual addition of new missions 
lasted up to the time of the 
World War, when it came vir-. 
tually to a stop, though not 
entirely. Since then less than 
a score of new fields have been 
touched. Whatever else may 
be contained in this study of figures, it indicates clearly the 
respective source of strength and advantage for Lutheranism 
when choosing between rural and urban Nebraska, a fact 
which native leadership, with rare exceptions, seemingly 
must have overlooked. 

The men who founded these churches came mostly from 
the mission schools of St. Chrischona, Switzerland, and 
Breklum, Germany. Meagerly equipped at first with the use 
of the English language, but inspired by missionary zeal, 
they must forever remain examples of high resolve. Dr. 
Kuhlman’s story of tying his belongings in a bundle, 
throwing it across the river and then swimming after, is a 
symbol of the spirit that sent those men forward into the 
new frontier of the rural West. Beginning with 1882 the 
Breklum Seminary, under the leadership of Christian 
Jensen, the elder, and later under his son’s direction, had 
trained for the American mission field up to the time of the 
World War, when all remaining students entered military 
service and the school closed, approximately two hundred 
pastors for the German work in the General Synod, of whom 
more than half entered the rural field out here. 


(To be concluded next week) 


“TOO FREQUENTLY religious education has been regarded as 
a thing apart. Rather is it the natural and logical conclusion 
of all education, just as religion is the natural and complete 
expression of man’s being.”—Horne’s Psychological Prin- 
ciples of Education. 
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“THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME” 


Pastors Express Their Opinions as to Weather and Vacations 


“THREE-DAY WEEK-ENDS NOT FOR US,” WRITES 
PASTOR CARL H. HIRZEL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LocaTED IN THE most congested section of our particular 
borough, though far from anything that might be termed a 
slum section, and without any apparently acute signs of 
deterioration, we expect and do carry on our work with 
comparative credit. Two morning services every Sunday 
receive probably fifty to sixty per cent of their normal cold 
weather support. Between them is the session of the Bible 
school at fifty per cent of its cold weather attendance. A 
mid-summer administration of the Sacrament on the first 
Sunday in August usually receives the patronage of be- 
tween fifteen and twenty per cent of the membership. In 
the Bible school a better percentage of attendance is cred- 
ited to the teachers and officers than to the rank and file of 
the scholars. 

Several organizations continue meetings through the sum- 
mer with diminished attendance, and some omit regular 
meetings. Our ladies are able. to find volunteers to give up 
an afternoon even in the heat to visit the inmates of one 
of the men’s chronic wards in the tremendous County Hos- 
pital and speak a word of cheer and comfort with a treat 
of ice cream or milk and a fresh bun or cake for each. 
There seem to be fewer hospital cases demanding the pas- 
tor’s attention though a look at the wards finds them as 
crowded as in the winter. Pastoral visiting must be dim- 
inished because many are away for the day or week or 
month, and those left home are neither expecting nor appre- 
ciating visitors through the heat of the day. Our summer 
work, including a vacation school far above what the Fed- 
eration has been able to gather in the community, is pos- 
sible because our people are solid, progressing, second-class 
citizens, not proprietors or professionals, but clerks and 
artisans, not attaining to the class that is able to negotiate 
three-day week-ends or maintain membership in a Sunday 
country club. Of course the work falls off perforce, but we 
are not inviting it to go into a coma by foolishly turning 
into the streets 300 children and teachers who come for 
Sunday school, and perhaps 250 worshipers and choristers 
who attend the two services. For no good reason an evening 
service is omitted through the summer months. 


“WE KEEP RIGHT ON WORKING,” SAYS PASTOR 
WYNNE C. BOLIEK, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


JUST NOW we are in the midst of a July heat wave here 
in the South and the weather is the chief topic of conver- 
sation. “Ain’t it hot today? It was so hot last night I could 
hardly rest.” To many such statements I have made reply, 
“This weather ought to make you think. If you can’t stand 
this heat you had better get right, for there is more heat 
ahead.” At least the weather has given me a basis for good 
argument and reminders. 

Regardless of the heat all the activities of our congrega- 
tion continue without interruption through the summer. 
Our services are held regularly. It is true that the attend- 
ance is not as good as during the other months and seasons 
of the year, but we feel that it is not poor enough to justify 
closing up or curtailing our activities. Some of our people 
take vacations at the beaches and others at mountain resorts, 
still others just stay away because they think it is “too hot.” 
On Sunday, July 11, we held our summer Communion serv- 
ices with a fine attendance. The day was quite hot but we 
had an average number commune. The first regular meet- 
ing of our newly organized Young Women’s group in our 
Missionary Society was held in July with a large attendance. 


We believe this group will grow large enough to divide into 
two groups within a short time. All our auxiliaries meet 
regularly during the summer months. We use this period 
also in planning and preparing our programs for the year’s 
work to begin with Parish Education Month in September. 
We expect to continue our evening services and will have 
an average attendance of from 75 to 100 and more, which 
we feel is “not so bad” for our young and small congregation. 

We in the Church of the Reformation argue that the devil 
does not take a vacation, and to fight him and his power we 
must keep everlastingly at it through summer and winter, 
rain and sunshine. The doors of our church will be open 
regularly, all organizations will meet on schedule, we will 
be busy worshiping, working, planning and praying, and 
feel that we will be richly blessed in such efforts. 


FROM J. GEORGE DORN, D.D., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


UNFORTUNATELY summer has become fer multitudes a 
time for forsaking God’s house. The “trailer,” the “beach,” 
the “mountain” and the “call of the wild” lure many away. 
Even those who stay home are using Sunday for “rolling 
along.” There ought to be no season when God or the soul 
may be neglected without infinite peril. The unhappy trait 
of many is to take and enjoy the “gift” and forget and ignore 
the “Giver.” 

This has ever been the major complaint against the 
church. It was present in the days of the apostles. The 
writer to the Hebrews exhorted them: “Not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together as the manner of some is.” 
Hebrews 10: 25. 

That is our common problem. Coast and resort cities face 
it even more than inland communities. The emphasis on 
“the usual two weeks off” during the summer months has 
added to the problem. Many of our sister churches have 
accepted the situation and have resigned themselves to it 
by actually closing the session of the church school and in 
not a few instances even the worship hour was omitted 
during the summer months. 

Personally, I have come more to the conclusion that the 
ministry and our official boards are largely to blame for 
the summer slump. Weeks in advance we have campaigned 
against it by suggesting that we expected a slump. Our 
messages have conveyed an impression of mediocrity. Any- 
thing good enough for the summer days. 

The proverbial “sermon barrel” is being used during this 
season more than ever. The music is of a make-shift char- 
acter. Many choirs disband for the summer—a good thing 
no doubt in many instances. All of which indicates that we 
ourselves have largely helped to create our own dilemma. 

My own answer this year to this annual problem was a 
series of doctrinal sermons on the “Third Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed,” and the results were amazing: Our inter- 
est has kept up; our attendance has been most gratifying; 
visitors have been more numerous than ever. 

All our auxiliaries meet during this season, except the 
Brotherhood, which takes the month of August off. The 
meetings are usually held in a park in the form of a picnic. 
Camp participation is stressed among the boys and girls. 
The Brotherhood this year shared in supplementing the 
expenses for several boys who otherwise could not have 
gone. 

A new departure is being proposed during August for 
our youth groups which meet on Sunday nights. We plan to 
meet for a brief devotional service in the church on Sunday 
evening under the leadership of the parish workers and 

(Continued on page 6) 


JOHN GERHARDT, THEOLOGIAN 


Learned Orthodox Leader of Seventeenth 
Century Church 


By the Rev. Benjamin Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS ago, August 17, 1637, John Gerhardt 
died. The world remembers him, if at all, as another Ger- 
man theologian, although those who follow in his tradition 
characterize him as the greatest exponent of Lutheran 
orthodoxy. Those who admire him most even compare him 
to Thomas Aquinas, believing that Gerhardt holds the place 
among the Protestant Scholastics that the famous Roman 
Catholic theologian of the thirteenth century enjoys even 
to this day. Yet the most ardent devotee is obliged to add, 
for the sake of truth and accuracy, that John Gerhardt never 
exhibited the philosophical acumen that contributed to 
Thomas Aquinas’ claim to posterity. [Only John Calvin of 
the Reformation period is named by Schaff as ranking with 
the “prince and master of all theologians.” Aquinas, born 
in 1225, died in 1274, was called “Doctor Angelicus,” the 
Angelic dector. Ep.] 

The story of John Gerhardt’s life lacks even the glamour 
that Thomas Aquinas possessed, so there is little point in 
seeking further parallels. In fact, there is perhaps so little 
of human interest for the biographical taste of the twentieth 
century, whetted as it is by sensational details, that many 
will wonder whether the story is worth the telling. Ger- 
hardt came from an important family in the little city of 
Quedlingburg, thirty-four miles northwest of Magdeburg, 
and was born on October 17, 1582. Dying just three hun- 
dred years ago, his life span hardly counted out fifty-five 
full years, but his accomplishments were so varied and so 
great that his life had a depth and purpose where it lacked 
in mere duration. Pious folk will see something of an ex- 
planation of his achievements in the fact that he was in- 
fluenced by John Arndt, the author of “True Christianity.” 


Perhaps that was the reason that his theology, slavishly | 


following the method of Aristotelian philosophy, was never 
divorced from a spirit of genuine piety. 


D.D. at Twenty-four 

No man can ever gainsay the prodigious learning of John 
Gerhardt. It is true that he had splendid advantages. He 
had been a student at Wittenberg, Jena and Marburg, leav- 
ing the latter university when Maurice of Hesse-Cassel ac- 
cepted the Reformed doctrine. Perhaps in those days of 
stern discipline men and women came to maturity at an 
earlier age, for at twenty-four John Gerhardt was a Doctor 
of Theology and as superintendent acted in an administra- 
tive capacity in the duchy. Because of his practical gifts, 
the reigning Duke opposed until 1616 his acceptance of a 
professor’s chair to which twenty-four calls came to him 
during his lifetime. 

His contemporaries found him to be an interesting man. 
They knew him as a humble Christian, full of faith and love 
and good works. He was a friend of youth, and his counsel 
and advice were eagerly sought by the students. He seemed, 
too, to have acquired the wisdom of the children of this 
world, for his substantial salary, the gifts he received, his 
prudence, the dowries of his two wives, and the royalties 
on his writings amassed a considerable fortune for him. 

All of this may seem mildly astounding, but the real 
amazement comes when we consider his theological activity. 
First of all there is that little Latin devotional work which 
goes by the English title of “Sacred Meditations.” It is the 
work of a young man and had he written nothing else, he 
might rest his claim to lasting fame on this work. 

Another important work, forgotten largely by the church 
in America until Archbishop Soederblom’s visit in 1923, was 
the famous “Confessio Catholica.” It was published in 
Frankfort am Main in 1679 and contains 1,549 pages in a 
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large folio volume. After the Augsburg Confession and pos- 
sibly the Small Catechism, it is perhaps the first great 
treatise that breathes the spirit of ecumenical Lutheranism. 

Passing over the sermons of Gerhardt, his extant cor- 
respondence, the “Harmony of the Gospels,” we come to 
his greatest work, his “Systematic Theology.” This great 
work fills twenty large volumes and required thirteen years 
of his short life for its completion. ~~ 


Prodigious Literary Output 

His literary labors should put to shame any modern the- 
ologian who says that the church does not give him time to 
produce theological works of lasting value. Of course com- 
parisons are odious, even among theologians, and especially 
so when one considers that Gerhardt produced as much, 
both in quantity and quality, as whole theological faculties 
in America do in a half century! Obviously a partial ex- 
planation lies in the fact that his age was an age of con- 
troversy, and controversy is always a stimulus to the de- 
velopment of the theological sciences. 

There is little point in showing the obvious weaknesses 
of his theology. His opponents were quick to see its vulner- 
able spot and drove Gerhardt to an extremely untenable 
position where he maintained the most literal kind of verbal 
inspiration. But his theology, being the work of human in- 
tellect, was conditioned by’ his environment. Living in an 
age where a return to the consideration of Aristotle’s philos- 
ophy was the theological fashion, Gerhardt held tenaciously 
to these dead scholastic terms. And yet his theology had 
life, for apart from its terminology it was an expression of 
his faith. It was indeed a theology which a dying man could 
preach to dying men because it was based upon the Scrip- 
tures as Gerhardt and the men of his time understood them. 
That will forever remain the strength as well as the glory 
of theology. 

To illustrate this very thing, Gerhardt used this illustra- 
tion. One of the Fathers was asked in which book he studied 
the most. He declared he read daily a large book which 


-contained only three pages, one red, one white and one 


black. With the help of the red page, he understood the 
sufferings of Christ on which He had poured His crimson 
blood. With the help of the white page, he understood the 
joy of the elect souls who are robed in white garments. 
And with the help of the black page, he knew the agony of 
the condemned who shall be cast into the black pit. The 
Christian must cleave to the whole Word, the contents of 
which are found on these three pages. This John Gerhardt 
did, and as God’s Spirit helped him he was a witness bearer 
of the Light. 


“THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME” 
(Continued from page 5) 


then break up into four or five groups to visit similar groups 
in other churches to gather new ideas and inspiration for 
our own work and carry on an intensive visitation of all 
young people in the church not now enrolled in our two 
Luther Leagues. During September supper conferences will 
be held and reports of visitations made before the Sunday 
evening programs. All former presidents and special music 
will be featured during this latter devotional hour. 

Everything begins to hum around here from about the 
second Sunday in September. We never wait till October 
to start our fall and winter work. During the last week in 
August some two hundred callers will visit all members 
and enlist their sustained interest beginning with Rally 
Month. A special series of messages has always been help- 
ful to create the needed interest. This fall I am planning 
to present a group of sermons on the general subject, “The 
First Acts of the Ascended Lord.” These will be followed 
by another series leading up to the Lenten season on “The 
Wonders of the Kingdom.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Co-operative Movement in America has passed be- 
yond the experimental stage in its international trade with 
Europe. During the last year the American “Consumers Co- 
operative Association” has made large shipments of oil to 
co-operatives in France, Esthonia and Scotland. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, it has sent at least three carload shipments from 
its compounding plant to the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society of Glasgow. Consumer co-operatives in France 
are growing rapidly. They number more than 2,500,000 
members, and their organizations affect almost a fourth of 
the French population. Their retail business in 1934 grossed 
$233,000,000, but their influence on prices and trade prac- 
tices is as yet merely local. 


The Movie Actors of France Intend to build their own 
church in the Joinville-le-Pont (“Hollywood”) suburb of 
Paris. It is to be named “Notre Dame du Cinema,” and the 
funds are to be raised principally through the production 
and showing of a film, “Paris, Light of the World.” The 
venture has the blessing of the church; Cardinal Archbishop 
Verdier is playing the leading part in the film. You will be 
helping to build “Notre Dame du Cinema” when you go 
later to see the picture. Let us hope the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop will be a good actor. 


The Spiritualists of Lily Dale, N. Y., have “materialized a 
voice from the dead” on a phonograph record—so they say. 
It is the utterance of Moon Trail, an American Indian “who 
died 300 years ago,’ but he needed an English “etheric 
body,” that of H: S. Hambling of London, to express it. He 
gave his message in an unknown tongue, which Mr. Hamb- 
ling afterward translated for the devout listeners. An im- 
pressive feature of the seance as reported is that in Mr. 
Hambling’s trance “he took on the appearance of an Indian.” 
Parts of the message reported are: “There is no greater 
manifestation of God than in the beauty of a human hand 
clasped to help a human hand. . . . Learning is living... . 
Every soul is a brick in the mosaic of the universe. If one 
were lost the universe would fail.” Quite wonderful, no 
doubt. A very intelligent and enlightened Indian, though 
there is a curious confusion of bricks and mosaics, and the 
handclasp philosophy is unexpected from an untutored 
savage. Yet think of the marvelous foreknowledge of bricks 
and mosaics! Or was that Mr. Hambling, after all? 


Mussolini Continues to Extend His Personal Profit from 
Il Popolo D’Italia, his personal organ and property. Not con- 
tent with the advantage accruing from the monopoly of 
state news, which can only be printed in other newspapers 
the next day and must then be credited openly to the Duce’s 
sheet, it has now been decreed, through the Fascist Party’s 
secretary-general, Achille Starace, that all members of the 
Fascist Party must be subscribers individually. Since the 
Fascists number over 2,000,000, and the yearly subscription 
is seventy-five lire, the income of the paper is immense— 
would be so in any country. Truly the unselfishness and 
otherworldliness of dictators is very touching. 


The Christian Leaders of Korea are campaigning for a 
law forbidding the sale of liquor and tobacco to all persons 
under twenty years of age. Believe it or not, they have the 
united support of the Seoul press as well as of the Social 
Bureau of the Korean government. The proposed law is 
not original, but is really an adaptation of a similar law en- 
acted by the Japanese Diet several years ago. From quite 
a different point of view, the Mexican government uses the 
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same restrictive process. President Cardenas has decided 
to make Mexico half-dry, but just in puint of time. He seeks 
to accomplish his object by forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, and other alcoholic beverages, on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday of each week. This rule for the Mex- 
icans, however, does not forbid home-brewing and its fear- 
fully and wonderfully made products. Whatever may be 
the practical effect of this kind of legislation, it expresses 
clearly enough the governmental judgment of the articles 
placed under the ban. 


In View of the Recurring Transit Strikes in New York 
and elsewhere, a bit of our colonial. ancient history has a 
modern interest and suggestion. There was recently dis- 
covered in the archives of New York’s Board of Aldermen 
the record of a strike among the licensed “carmen” or dray- 
men, of the city in 1684. The strike was caused by the Com- 
mon Council’s presumptuous demand that the “carmen” 
should fulfill the requirements expressed in their licenses. 
After the strike had thoroughly tied up the city’s commerce, 
the Council revoked all licenses, and allowed anyone to en- 
gage in the carrier trade. A week later the Council offered 
new licenses to the strikers on “acknowledgment of their 
fault, and payment of a six-shilling fine.” The strikers came 
back. 


Nanking Frowns Upon Dancing. At least the Metropolitan 
New Life Association is trying to halt dancing at midnight 
in the only place where Nanking allows any sort of dancing 
—the International Club, supported officially by the National 
government. The Association is using something of the old- 
time pillory method. If any couples stubbornly insist on 
dancing after midnight—which seems to be the deadline— 
their names are published in the local press as a deterrent. 
Not being so sure of the final effect of this threat, the Asso- 
ciation is seeking the backing of the press and the police. 
However, Nanking has something else to think about just 
now—the Japanese and a possible war. 


England’s Radio Engineers Are Agitated over a recent 
discovery. They have come to the conclusion that “Radio 
Verdad,” which has been parading as a Spanish station, is 
really located in Florence, Italy, from which daily reports 
are sent all over Europe in the interest of General Franco 
and his Spanish Fascists. England, however, is still more 
jittery over the activities of the Nazi Propaganda Bureau, 
which has divided the world area into zones, and attached 
to each a corps of expert linguists and colonial specialists. 
The English officials at Whitehall now listen carefully to 
every broadcast from Berlin, and make accurate records of 
them, because of the frequent Nazi broadcastings to British 
colonies which have tended to stir up trouble among the 
natives of Britain’s colonies. Italy has been doing the same 
thing among the Mohammedan subjects of Britain. Thus a 
state of undeclared war exists none the less because it is 


not expressed. 


A Good Word for the “Medicine Men” of savage tribes 
carries with it the name of Prof. Nathaniel Sherman of Yale. 
Dr. Sherman is not credulous. He recognizes that the tribal 
“shaman” is rarely called upon to deal with bacterial infec- 
tions, cancer, heart disease, arterio-sclerosis, or other degen- 
erative ailments. Most of the shaman’s “successes” are 
among the socially or mentally induced complaints—“com- 
plaints that we leave either to psychiatrists or to faith-heal- 
ers and quacks.” Though the shaman’s theory is wrong, he 
frequently effects startling cures, because his savage sup- 
pliants accept his “grimaces, dances, tricks and witchcraft 
with absolute faith.” Dr. Sherman attributes the medicine 
man’s success to psychological insight. “Like the old-fash- 
ioned family doctor, he is more than a physician . . .; he is 
a practical student of human relations.” 
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IN TWENTY-FIRST CONVENTION 


The Luther League of America Hears Christ’s Call to Study, to Fellowship, 
to Worship and to Service 
Reviewed for THe LUTHERAN by the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Wits “Curist CaLts YoutTuH” as the convention theme, the 
days July 5 to 9 will stand out as “a mountain top of inspira- 
tion” to those privileged to be in Springfield, Ohio, for the 
twenty-first biennial convention of the Luther League of 
America. Fourth 
Lutheran Church 
was the convention 
headquarters, with 
several events held 
on Wittenberg Col- 
lege campus and in 
the Field House. 
The Junior Rally 
was held in St. 
Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, and the In- 
termediate Rally in 
Third Lutheran 
Church. 


Lanterns on the 
Steps 

It was a four-fold 
convention, offering 
suggestions for a 
review, first as to 
the “routine” busi- 
ness matters; sec- 
ondly, as to “prob- 
lems” and “League 
futures,” especially 
in junior and intermediate groupings; thirdly, as to the in- 
spirational program of addresses and rallies; finally, as to 
“convention life,” wherein the spontaneous surge of impulse 
led the young people to do the kind of thing natural to them 
when “pressure” is off. In this day of so much argument 
about “youth movements,” “youth perils,” “pagan youth,” 
and the like, it’s good to mingle with a great gathering out 
of our future Lutheran Church, from which our leaders for 
tomorrow must undoubtedly come, and by informal contacts 
find what they are, what they hope to be, and what we feel 
they will become by God’s guidance. 

Last things first, then, and we shall begin by joining the 
long lantern march on Wednesday evening after the banquet 
in the Field House, more than 800 going two by two along 
the winding Wittenberg Campus walks, swinging lanterns 
outlining the way, to the steps of Myers Hall, where we 
“take over” a campus custom reserved for events of sig- 
nificance to the college, and we hold a “Lantern Sing.” 

It had been very hot all day, blistering weather and sticky. 
The young people had been sitting from early morning 
straight through two days of a heavy convention program, 
relieved only that afternoon by the program at the college 
stadium, which had been after the fashion of a track meet. 
The informality of the “sing” would reveal the reaction. 
There they were, rank on rank, filling the wide approach 
with the tall columns of the old hall as background and the 
vague bulk of the darkened structure framing them, others 
sat in circles on the grass and under the trees. Their paper 
lanterns lit up the faces of the singers. Canada, Florida, the 
Pacific Northwest, California, the Carolinas, Arizona—from 
these boundaries into the heart of the Midwest they had 
come. Said a convention-wise visitor, who had seen most 


JOHN GEORGE KURZENKNABE, 


Re-elected President of the Luther 
League of America 


of the big ones in recent years, “This particular thing is the 
finest convention experience in any that Lutherans have had 
for many a day.” And a Canadian commented: “Did you 
notice the choice of songs they always came back to? If 
some lighter song were sung, always there would follow a 
voice raising a church hymn, and immediately all the voices 
would life up in full chorus to the star-lit sky.” At the 
Lantern Sing the significance of the forces within our young 
people’s organization could be felt at peak. Naturally it was 
in a way that cannot be typed out in black on white. It came 
out from the massed group like a wind from an unknown 
source, but like a wind, too, which will not soon die down. 


The Program 

The convention theme, “Christ Calls Youth,” had four 
divisions, one to a day, “To Study,” “To Fellowship,” “To 
Worship,” “To Service.” Each day opened with “Quiet 
Moments.” Then followed a half hour on “Our Church—Her 
Program,” in which representatives of all the United Lu- 
theran Church boards and committees had opportunity to 
outline their work before the convention. Then came the 
first address on the day’s theme, and after this half-hour 
address a full hour spent in discussion groups, covering 
Administration, Education, Missions, Life Service, Socials, 
Publicity, Personal Religious Living, Making Christian 
Homes, Working for Christian Patriotism, Sharing the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

Afternoons were equally full, but varied. Tuesday after- 
noon was taken over by Dr. C. P. Harry, with emphasis on 


“The Educational Program of the Luther League.” Thurs- 


day brought the Missionary Program, in charge of Miss 
Winnie Butt, and also the Junior Presentation, directed by 
Miss Brenda Mehlhouse, following the full morning Junior 
Rally at St. Luke’s Church, and the Junior Luncheon. On 
Friday afternoon Dr. C. S. Simonton presented the Life 
Service Program of the Luther League, and the Rev. Alford 
R. Naus addressed the convention on the Intermediate Pro- 
gram. That morning the Intermediate Rally had been in 
session, in charge of Intermediate Secretary R. J. Wolf and 
others, the particular feature being a debate with eight state 
contestants on the subject, “Resolved, That a Christian Can- 
not Engage in War of Any Kind.” The two winners, Miss 
Phyllis Swoyer, Columbus, Ohio, and Miss Alma H. Noll, 
Lititz, Pa. repeated their presentation before the entire 
convention in the afternoon. 

Evening topics were on the theme of the day, introduced 
by Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg College, on 
Monday night, and climaxed on Friday night by the Candle- 
light Installation Service. 


The Speakers 


The set program of inspirational addresses was committed 
first into the charge of the Rev. Raymond D. Wood, Florence, 
S. C., convention chaplain, who, mornings and afternoons, 
in “Quiet Moments,” laid down the ideas on which later 
speakers built their superstructure. Pastor Wood used these 
themes: “The Christ in Quest of Youth,” “The Parable of 
Nature,” “Compassion Companionship,” “Think,” “The Up- 
lift of the Uplook,” “A Challenge to Modern Youth,” “The 
Serviceable Life.” 

In convention order the program addresses were as fol- 
lows: “Christ Calls Youth,” by Dr. Tulloss; “New Days— 
New Ways,” the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, Middletown, Md.; 
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“Christ Calls Youth—To Study,” the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert, 
Nashville, Tenn.; “Companions Along the Way,” the Rev. 
Charles A. Puls, Lawrence, Kan.; “Christ Calls Youth—To 
Fellowship,” Dr. Ross H. Stover, Philadelphia (this being 
the banquet address); “Opportunities Beyond the Horizon,” 
the Rey. F. H. Bloch, Milwaukee, Wis.; “Christ Calls Youth 
—To Worship,” the Rev. H. Grady Davis, New Augusta, 
Ind.; “Factors in the Christian Choice of a Life Work,” Mr. 
George L. Rinkliff, Springfield, Ohio; “Christ Calls Youth— 
To Service,” Dr. G. E. Swoyer, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Program leaders included Dr. E. G. Howard, pastor 
emeritus of Fourth Church; Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, North 
Bergen, N. J.; Mr. John Lauman, Kitchener, Ontario; Dr. 
E. Clyde Xander, Springfield, Ohio; the Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, Columbus, Ohio; the Rev. William J. Ducker, Macon, 
Ga.; Mr. Charles W. Fuhr, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Rev. John 
M. Warnes, Springfield; Mr. Ray Anderson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Miss Mildred Gartelmann, Savannah, Ga.; Dr. Paul 
M. Kinports, Philadelphia. 

Discussion groups were led by Dr. Kinports; Dr. Harry; 
Miss Winnie Butt, Charleston, S. C.; Dr. Simonton, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; the Rev. T. P. Laughner, Convoy, Ohio; the Rev. 
L. W. Rupp, Prospect, Pa.; the Rev. Alfred J. Beil, Topeka, 
Kan.; the Rev. C. A. Puls; the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor and the 
Rev. J. R. Fink, missionary to India. 


Missionary Objectives—Old—New 

Dr. Milton J. Bieber, upon whom the convention con- 
ferred the honor of “delegate-at-large,’ since he has first- 
hand recollections of all conventions since the Pittsburgh 
organization in 1895, reviewed the several missionary ob- 
jectives as totaling $100,000. At the banquet Dr. Paul W. 
Koller received for the Board of Foreign Missions the $11,000 
check, given by Treasurer Charles W. Fuhr, representing 
over-subscription of the Biennial Objective, to be devoted 
to T’ai Tung Chen project in China. This will include the 
building of a church, together with a social center, a kinder- 
garten, a dispensary, and equipment for Christian education. 

For the 1937-1939 biennium the unanimous action of the 
convention was to accept a $10,000 project for the Konnarock 
field in Virginia. This will be in harmony with the program 
assigned by the Columbus Convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church to the Board of American Missions, when we 
shall all be engaged in programs of Home Mission expan- 
sion. Mr. H. Torrey Walker, representing the Board of 
American Missions, was present to explain the new objective. 

The achievement peak in conventions comes in the cere- 
mony attendant upon the presentation of the state represen- 
tatives, with their banners. So, Miss Winnie Butt presiding, 
Miss Hazel Nannah of the Pittsburgh District marshalling 
the banners on Field House stage, and Wisconsin leading as 
first state to complete the China quota, we held our “achieve- 
ment ceremony” in Springfield to prove again that the 
Luther League serves the church. 


THE CHURCH FOLK OF THE F 
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President Knubel Speaks to the Luther League 


From the report which Pastor Alford Naus has prepared 
for The Luther League Review we extract this paragraph 
relative to the privilege of the convention in having Dr. 
Knubel present: 

“During the Thursday afternoon session the convention 
was given a very special treat when the most beloved pres- 
ident of any church body, Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, was 
presented to the delegates. President Knubel spoke on the 
proposed re-alignment of the work and administration of 
the church’s program for the various groups. He especially 
spoke of the glorious age of the youth between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. During this age,” he declared, “the 
Luther League of America has the supreme opportunity of 
molding character. This is the age when life’s worst mis- 
takes are made. It is the age when youth is filled with de- 
sires; when youth is beginning to make some of its most 
important decisions; and last but not least, the time of life 
when youth is making its most marvelous discoveries. 

“President Knubel pointed out that the Luther League, 
which was originally founded to care for the boys and girls 
who were just confirmed, had merely scratched the surface 
of possibiilties for this group which was its biggest oppor- 
tunity.” 

Pastor Naus’ review concludes in this finely phrased state- 
ment which speaks for the Luther League of America as a 
body: “The Luther League of America may not at this time 
be able to appreciate all the implications of this excellent 
presentation, but it cannot but be impressed with the candid 
fairness and straightforwardness of the man who is at the 
head of our United Lutheran Church. The Luther League 
feels itself very fortunate that it can plan and work with a 
man of such great ideals and far visions.” 


New Member Leagues 


Entering upon business review, there appears the expan- 
sion of the organization through new member receptions, 
these including the Luther League of Frederickirke, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands; Luther League of Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands; Luther League of Frederiksted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands; Luther League of the Alberta Con- 
ference of the Manitoba Synod, Canada. 


Fortieth Year for the Juniors 


The fortieth anniversary of the Junior Luther League was 
another item, emphasized through the presentation to “Uncle 
Charlie” Fuhr of a “Fortieth Year” birthday cake by the 
Juniors, and a “Memory Book” which may possibly be the 
most accurate and most important record extant on the 
Junior Luther League, “How It Came to Be, What It Is, and 
What to Do About It.” October 22, 1897, in Grace Lutheran 
Church, North Side, Pittsburgh, the first Junior Luther 

(Continued on page 21) 
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“NOW ABIDETH LOVE” 


A Study* of Paul’s Tenderest Assertion 
By the Rev. Cyrus M. Wallick, Maywood, N. J. 


Even amonc the best gifts one is greatest—and with one 
voice the New Testament ascribes that place to love. The 
Greek word Paul used is Agape; in the New Testament it 
does not signify physical love; it is far deeper than friend- 
ship, or natural affection, or good will. It is the spiritual 
bond which unites man with God, and with other men in 
Christ. Jesus selected love as the distinctive Christian 
virtue—“by this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if we have love one to another.” Three of his great- 
est disciples, different in temperament and achievement, 
unite in glorifying love. “This is the message ye heard from 
the beginning,” writes John, “that ye should love one an- 
other.” “Above all things,” said Peter, looking back at his 
own fall and restoration, “have love one to another, for 
love shall cover the multitude of sins.” “Now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three,” exclaims Paul, “but the greatest of 
these is love.” 

Paul rests love’s greatness on three factors which are 
always constant. The first is the fact that love is not only 
superior to hatred, and envy, and sin, but it is the very soul 
of every other Christian virtue. Lacking love, any other 
Christian quality becomes at best worthless, at worst, pos- 
itively dangerous. 

Eloquence is a marvelous power—but patriot and dictator, 
prophet and demagogue, self-seeking orator or servant of 
Christ—all alike know the magic of words, and use it. Love 
marks the value of their work. 

Knowledge is power—but the man with knowledge and 
without love is always dangerous. One reason the blessings 
of science have meant so little to so many people is that its 
gifts have been poured out into the hands of unloving and 
selfish men, to serve the ends of strife. Knowledge is only 
safe when love directs its use. ' 

Freedom is a priceless possession—and Paul would have 
fought for his Christian liberty to the death. But he used 
it only in love. “If meat cause my brother to sin, I will eat 
no more meat forever.” 

Faith is great—but faith without love always degenerates 
into fanaticism, lighting fires under its victims, but never 
redeeming them with the truth. We are to speak the truth, 
but speak it in love. 

Benevolence is great, and social service is great, but with- 
out love they profit nothing. Sometimes they become cold 
and formal. The sad experience of humanity has joined 
“cold” and “charity,” where in truth they ought to be worlds 
apart. Lack of love, again, makes benevolence weak. Every 
year every synod hears much the same report—work lag- 
ging because of meager benevolence returns. It is idle to 
seek excuses. The plain truth is that we do not love enough. 
We do not burn for the salvation of souls—for the men and 
women seeking them on mission fields. If we loved much— 
we would give much. 


With Love He Is “of Christ” 


So we might go through the whole category of Christian 
virtues. The truth, however, stands out so clearly that he 
who runs may read. A man may have many Christian vir- 
tues, and yet not be a Christian. He may fall short in some 
point, but if he is perfect in love, as his Father in heaven is 
perfect, he will be of Christ. 


“Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul, 
May keep the path, but will not reach the goal 
While he who walks in love may wander far 
Yet God will bring him where the blessed are.” 


* Pastor Wallick prepared this and two additional “meditations” as part 
of the worship of the United Synod of New York at its 1937 convention. 
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Love is greatest, again, because it is constructive, the most 
powerful force for good in the world. When God would re- 
deem the world, He’chose the way of love, sending His own 
Son. As Christ walked among men, He received many kinds 
of treatment, discipleship from some, respect and reverence 
from a few more, indifference and rejection from many, 
agony, death from his enemies. But to all alike He gave only 
one unvarying response—He loved them—and by His love 
He has conquered the world. Arguments can be resisted— 
but men cannot fight love forever. 


The Sure Foundation 


As a matter of course, therefore, love has no part with 
envy, for envy seeks to tear down great men and make them 
small, while love seeks to make small men great. Love has 
no. part with pride—for love does not think of her own and 
Paul looks back to one Who humbled Himself and became 
a servant to men. Love does not rejoice in evil, a very 
human quality. Love hopes all things. Anatole France said 
that life had taught him one lesson—that men are always 
smaller than we think. Love says men are always better 
than we first think. Love bears all things. Thomas a Kempis 
wrote, “Love feels no burden, thinks nothing of trouble, at- 
tempts what is above its strength, pleads no excuse of im- 
possibility. It is therefore able to undertake all things, and 
it accomplishes many things, and warrants them to take 
effect, where he who does not love will faint.” It is strange 
that such a power should be regarded as visionary and weak 
by supposedly practical people. We are witnessing a futile 
attempt on the part of leaders to save nations from war by 
cleverness, by formulas, by building a new world out of the 
same old elements of suspicion and force. It cannot be done. 
Only what is built on love will last. 


“To follow time’s dying melodies through, 

And ever resolve the discords true, 

Love alone can do. 

And ever love hears the poor folks crying 
And ever love hears the women sighing, 

And yet shall love himself be heard 

Though long deferred, though long deferred.” 


Love is greatest because it is everlasting. The gifts of 
tongues have disappeared. Much of the knowledge of Paul’s 
day is out-dated. Sometime our knowledge will be the study 
of historians only. Some day every church now standing 
will have crumbled.into dust. But we can never imagine a 
church in any time, or place, which will not need love as its 
greatest gift. And when, in the words of the greatest writer 
of our language, 


“thee cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
yea, all which it inherit” 


shall dissolve, leaving no trace behind, and heaven appears, 
what shall heaven be but a place where the love of God 
shall surround us the more closely, and we come to under- 
stand what is meant when we say, “God is love.” Love will 
never perish, therefore it is more to be desired, more to be 
practiced, than anything else in the world. 

We close with a legend told of John the Apostle, great not 
for the words attributed to him, for they may or may not be 
his, but for the glorious light shining out of them which 
comes not from John, but from his Master and Lord. After 
John’s return from Patmos, he preached Sunday after Sun- 
day to his people the same message, “little children, love 
one another.” As time passed, some of them grew restless. 
Surely this man who had seen the heavens opened, and the 
mysteries of the ages unrolled before him, had deepér things 
to tell them. So they besought him, saying, “Master, tell us 
more.” John looked on them, and shook his head. “Little 
children,” he said, “love one another. There is nothing 
more.” 


, 


— 
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A COLLEGE FRESHMAN’S LETTERS 


A Trio of Brother to Sister Epistles Show First-year Man’s 
Contacts and Valuations 


[By courtesy Lutheran Student News Letter, University of Pennsyl- ° 
] 


vania, an “occasional periodical’ edited by Lutheran students. 


I 
Dear “Sis”: 

Here I am a Pennsylvania man (although a very unim- 
portant one it would seem). Classes haven’t begun as yet, 
but there are so many Freshman Week activities that I 
couldn’t begin to describe them all. I do want to tell you, 
though, about something that happened today. 

At registration I was given a little card entitling me to a 
Freshman Handbook. Since the sophomores require us to 
carry these, I obeyed instructions and went to the Christian 
Association Building to get mine. At the door I was met by 
a very dignified upper classman who greeted me with a 
hearty shake of the hand. 

“Shucks,” thought I, “another bird selling subscriptions!” 
But instead of reciting the praises of The Daily Pennsyl- 
vanian, he asked me what my denomination might be. I 
explained that there must be some mistake, as I was just a 
freshman trying to get a Handbook. But, as he still insisted 
upon knowing by denomination, I told him I was a Lutheran. 

He proceeded immediately to escort me to the office of the 
Lutheran Student Pastor, although I assured him that I had 
no desire to interview anyone—least of all a pastor. This 
latter individual introduced himself as “Bob” Gearhart, and 
asked me to have a seat. I informed him, in no uncertain 
terms, that I merely wanted a Handbook, and hinted that I 
had no time to listen to a sermon—but, like all preachers, 
he failed to take the hint. 

Well, I sat down resigned to my fate! But before long I 
realized he wasn’t such a bad egg after all. He told me all 
about the Lutheran Student Group and their activities, in- 
viting me to come to their reception and luncheons. By the 
time he had given me my Handbook I was so interested that 
I stayed and chatted another half hour. When I left he in- 
sisted that I come again—something I had already made up 
my mind to do. 

You know, “Sis,” I’ve always thought religion was some- 
thing you left at home when you went to college—but it 
seems that I was wrong! Why, I met lots of the campus 
“big shots” at the C. A. and they all consider it an essential 
part of college life... . 

Aw shucks, “Sis,” here’s another bird selling subscrip- 
tions, and since he’s about to break down the door I’ll have 
to sign off now! (Signed) Tue Kip Brotuer. 


I 
Dear “Sis”: 

Something terrible has happened! I’ve just been through 
the worst experience of my whole life—and I don’t feel 
right yet. 

Two weeks ago I walked into Dr. Gearhart’s office during 
one of my free periods, with the intention of having a little 
chat.. “Bob” was sitting at his desk reading a letter. I sat 
down quietly to wait until he finished, but the “old boy” 
evidently saw me come in, for he put. away the letter and 
remarked, “Just the man I want to see.” 

Well, Sis, if I had had any brains in my head I would have 
cleared out of that office then and there. It seems that “Bob” 
wanted me to go on a deputation. Thinking this was some 
kind of a trip I said, “Sure, I’ll go.” 

As I found out a minute later, a deputation is a trip—but 
there’s a hitch to it. “Bob” takes three students with him 
to some local church for the Sunday evening service. Each 
student makes a seven-minute speech on an assigned topic, 
following which “Bob” preaches a short sermon, summing 
up and tying together the boys’ talks. 

I did my best to back out of the mess I had gotten myself 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until and 
including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts are from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company and associated 
stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 4.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. The subject for his sermon 
August 8 is, “On Never Getting Around to Religion.” 


into, but Dr. Gearhart is one of these people who can sell 
electric fans to Eskimos. So last Sunday night I found my- 
self with two other fellows, sitting in a front pew at the 
Church of the Something-or-Other in West Philadelphia. 

I was to give the third talk. I haven’t the slightest idea 
what the others said—I was too busy saying my first line 
over and over. And when I got up to speak, I couldn’t think 
of that first line to save my neck—so I used the second. 

What else I said, I can’t remember but, according to “Bob,” 
it was a good talk. Good or bad, it’s over, but apparently 
only for this time, for “Bob” says I’m to go along again two 
weeks from Sunday. This time I’ll tie braces on my knees, 
so they won’t be black and blue again from knocking to- 
gether! (Signed) THe Kip Brotuer. 


Til 
Dear “Sis”: 

The day of reckoning is at hand! One more week of cram- 
ming—then the finals. Not a pleasant thought, “Sis,” in fact, 
such a dismally unpleasant thought that I don’t want to 
write about it... . So you'll have to be content with a letter 
of reminiscences. 

All in all, it has been a happy year, “Sis.” Pve made a 
number of mistakes, but on the whole things have gone well. 
I’m still kicking myself, though, for not having gone to 
Freshman Camp. 

If I had realized last fall what contacts with classmates 
and campus leaders at the camp mean to a fellow just enter- 
ing college, and the extent to which they add color and en- 
joyment to life here at Pennsylvania, the lack of a few dol- 
lars would not have kept me away. I know many fellows 
who did go to Freshman Camp, and they all feel it was the 
greatest single factor in helping them to bridge the gap 
between high school and college. 

I’ve had lots of good times during this eventful year— 
most of them with the friends I made in the Christian Asso- 
ciation. I went to all three of the Christian Association 
dances, and in addition to gorging myself with refreshments, 
acquired a list of feminine addresses that would make the 
proverbial sailor green with envy. 

I didn’t miss a Lutheran Luncheon all year, and was on 
hand for all of the group’s social functions—from the Stu- 
dent Reception in October to the Mystery Hike in May. At 
the combined luncheons each month, I’ve met fellows and 
girls in the other denominational groups and have formed 
many a lasting friendship. 

And speaking of friends, “Sis,” I have none better than 
“Bob” Gearhart, the Lutheran Student Pastor. Many a 
fruitful hour I’ve spent in his office in the Christian Asso- 
ciation Building hashing over the problems that, I suppose, 
face every freshman on a university campus. Whether I 
.come to him with some knotty personal difficulty to solve, 
or merely for a friendly “bull session,” “Bob” always makes 
me feel at home. Many a valuable conviction I have gained 
through a seemingly aimless chat with him upon some cur- 
rent topic. 

Well, “Sis,” I had better get down to work now, or Vl 
be burning the midnight oil again. It has been one swell 
year from beginning to end, and if all goes well in the 
exams, next year should prove another. Remember me to 
the old home town—and if any of the boys at the high school 
are thinking of coming to Penn tell them what I said about 
Freshman Camp. (Signed) THe Kip Broruer. 
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THE SYMBOLS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Consecration of Windows in Atlanta Church Occasions Interesting Explanations 


By Pastor JOHN L. Yost, Atlanta, Ga. 


ONE WHO HAS NoT taken the time to look into the subject 
does not realize what a vast field of interesting and sug- 
gestive truth is open in the study of symbols, especially 
those so frequently in use in the worship of the early Chris- 
tian Church. The exact meaning of the word has been some- 
what obscured, but originally it was derived from two Greek 
words, Sun, with, together; Ballein, throw; hence the com- 
pound meaning is to throw or join together. Thus a Sun- 
ballein, a symbol, is the joining together of a sign and a 
great idea, or it is an abstraet truth expressed by way of a 
sign or a picture. 

Hence, the whole of life is made up in the use of symbols. 
A common word is a sign of an idea. A handshake is a 
symbol; so is a lifted hat. A kiss, a country’s flag, the little 
trinket you carry in your pocket is a symbol, because it 
reminds you of someone, makes you think about somebody. 
In the same manner the cross on the altar, the altar hang- 
ings, the pew ends, the pictures and carvings in the church 
are not simply archeological signs that have no meaning, for 
behind them are certain great ideas and truths of faith to 
be suggested to all who behold them. 

And sometimes it is only through the use of symbols that 
great truths can be expressed. When we think of God, we 
have to use symbols. We take some element in our experi- 
ence and lift it up as far as we can reach and use it to help 
us think of Him. And so when we read the Scriptures, we 
find Him called a Rock, a Fortress, a High Tower, the 
Ancient of Days, the Rose of Sharon, the Bright and Morn- 
ing Star, and as Christians, we “see the light of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” So you see, both the 
Old and the New Testament are full of symbols, mere signs 
that are representative of great ideas. 


Sign of a Fish 


Therefore, we are not surprised that in the very early 
days of Christianity, when the minds of believers were 
struggling to express a wealth of new ideas and when they 
were sorely persecuted, it should become necessary to use 
signs to express the truths of the new faith. For instance, 
a most interesting story is told of the origin of the first 
symbol of Christianity. A young Roman soldier had met a 
heroine who was a Christian, and when he sought to find 
out more about her belief, she drew a picture of a fish on 
the ground and ran away. The soldier became insatiably 
curious about the sign and finally discovered its meaning 
when told to take the first letter of each of the following 
Greek words: Iesous (Jesus), Christos (Christ), Theou (of 
God), Uios (Son), Soater (Saviour). Put these first letters 
together and you have the Greek word Ichthus, meaning 
fish. Thus the girl showed that she belonged to a new re- 
ligion whose adherents worshiped Christ. Hence, a fish 
drawn on the wall at a certain home was a sign to the 
faithful that the Holy Communibn would be administered 
there that night. It was a sign of Christ and the Holy Sac- 
rament. So we could find the origin of many of the symbols 
that have come down from the early period of Christianity. 


Meanings of Colors 
As for the symbols found in church windows, a word 
concerning their colors is important, for here color is not 
merely decorative. In ancient art, the colors had a mystic 


[The discourse spoken by Pastor John L. Yost at eT Dewcation of New 
Windows in the Church of the Redeemer, May 30, 7.) 


sense or symbolism, and their proper use was an important 
consideration. White is the emblem of purity, innocence, 
faith, joy, and light and is woven throughout the windows 
even as the virtues it suggests should be interwoven through 
the whole of life. Red, color of the ruby, speaks of royalty, 
fire, divine love, the Holy Spirit, creative power and heat. 
The Blue of the sapphire signifies heaven, heavenly love 
and truth. The Green of the emerald is the color of spring 
expressing hope and victory. Gold, like the sun, stands for 
the goodness of God, fruitfulness. Violet, or amethyst, sig- 
nifies passion and suffering, so that as we come to worship 
we are forcibly reminded of all these graces by the colors 
that mellow and soften the light of the sanctuary. 

With reference to the shape of church windows, it is to 
be remembered that the Gothic arch is more than an archi- 
tectural style; it is the symbol of Divinity pointing upward 
to God. Even the overhead ceiling is in the form of an arch. 
The aisles form the cross, and thus the building as a whole 
becomes symbolic. The windows, especially the large 
medallions that carry the symbols, each tells its own story, 
and when taken together tell the story of Christianity. 

We begin with Alpha and Omega, symbolic of Christ Who 
said, “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing, which is, which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.” What could be more natural than between the 
beginning and the ending should come the Holy Bible, 
God’s revelation. And because it is divine, out of it should 
shine the Nimbus, or halo, which is the emblem of divinity. 
The center of the window is the Bible; the center of the 
Bible is Christ Who is portrayed in the four Gospels. 


The Four Evangelists 


Matthew, who from the earliest time was represented by 
the Cherub, which most represents the face of a man be- 
cause Matthew speaks more of the human than the divine 
nature of the Lord. His Gospel, “the most important book 
of Christendom,” deals with the human side of Jesus. In 
other words, there was never a question in the mind of 
Matthew, who had forsaken all at the call of the Master, 
about the divinity of the Lord for that was self-evident. 
What he sought to prove was that this Being, Whom we call 
Christ, was human. So in his tracing of the lineage of David, 
he places Him in history as a native of Nazareth, a true Son 
of Israel and a true Son of humanity. Thus the true hu- 
manity of Jesus is expressed in the face of the angel. Carry- 
ing that thought in our mind, we come to think next of 
Mark. 


Mark is symbolized by the lion for three reasons. (a) 
Mark begins his gospel with the mission of John the Bap- 
tist, “the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” The voice 
usually heard was that of the lion. (b) The lion as the king 
of beasts is a type of the royal dignity of Christ which St. 
Mark makes so apparent. He is the Lord strong and mighty. 
“The lion of the tribe of Judah.” The worker of many won- 
derful miracles. (c) And then out of Oriental tradition 
comes the story that young lions are born dead and after 
three days are made alive by the breath of the roar of the 
lion, which becomes an emblem of the resurrection of Christ 
on the third day, of which Mark is the historian. 


Luke is symbolized by the ox, because he sets forth the 
priesthood of Jesus, and the ox is symbolic of sacrifice. The 
inner secret of his gospel “the most beautiful book ever 
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written,” is the thought of Jesus as the servant of humanity. 
He is truly the servant of all. Luke’s Christ was always 
doing something for others, and His disciples, like Him, are 
to go out until “the earth is full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, and the waters cover the sea.” 

Then we come to the Gospel according to St. John rep- 
resented by the eagle as an emblem of the lofty flights of 
his inspiration. It will be remembered that his whole gos- 
pel was concerned with the divinity of Jesus. “These things 
were written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, and that believing ye might have 
life in his name.” In the book of. Revelation, He was car- 
ried up into the third heaven and saw things not lawful for 
man to utter. His is truly the gospel of divinity. (I am glad 
that this particular window is given by the youth of the 
church. The eagle speaks of power, inspiration, aspiration, 
and is always reaching into the heights. In Christ, there 
are no limitations to the heights of truth and glory that may 
be reached.) Having finished with the four Gospels, we 
come to: 


The Familiar I. H. S. 


I. H. S., a symbol of varied meaning which serves as a 
summary of the gospels and points to something yet to 
come. The monogram I. H. S. is of Greek origin, and orig- 
inally the Greek letters Iota, Eta, Sigma, were the initial 
letters of the word Iesous, meaning Jesus. Later, when Greek 
was not generally used and Latin became more the vogue, 
the same letters written in capitals had the appearance of 
the Latin and were interpreted Jesus Hominum Salvator. 
But the meaning mostly applied was that given by the great 
Emperor Constantine in his gallant battles for Christianity 
when he adopted the slogan in Latin, “In Hoc Signo (Vinces) 
in this sign (thou shalt conquer).” Taking all together, the 
monogram has a wonderful meaning, Jesus the greatest 
name given under heaven; Jesus Hominum Salvator; Jesus 
Saviour of Man; In Hoc Signo (Vinces), in this sign (thou 
shalt conquer). Briefly what is that sign? 


The Cross and the Crown, set in a cluster of rubies. The 
cross representing sacrifice; the crown, victory. When we 
think of the life of Christ, what is more natural than that 
these two should be linked together? The cross, the emblem 
of our salvation; the crown, a diadem of gold, studded with 
stars symbolic of the Crown of Righteousness which the 
Lord, the Righteous Judge, shall give to them that are faith- 
ful. “Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a 
Crown of Life.” 


In Bethlehem, all this had its beginning. It is here our 
Lord was born, not only in our world, but in Bethlehem, 
the House of Bread, that He should be the bread of life to 
His people. “And we have seen his star, and have come to 
worship him.” The star is the emblem of hope, the signal 
of the dawn, shining over Bethlehem the pledge of God’s 
promise. Then comes the summary in— 


Of Sacramental Significance 


The Sheaf of Wheat, the Bunch of Grapes and the Chalice. 
Christ is the true bread of life symbolized in the sheaf of 
wheat. He is also the wine of the New Covenant of God’s 
grace symbolized in the grapes. And according to His will 
and purpose, in the institution of the Holy Sacrament, He 
gives us His body to eat and His blood to drink. These 
heavenly benefits are brought and bestowed in the bread 
and the wine on the altar. This is the very Crown of Glory 
of God’s relation with His people, and as often as we receive 
this Sacrament, we do show forth the Lord’s death till He 
comes. 


Then passing from this to the Shepherd and His Sheep, 
we beheld the true Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. The 
main figure in this window towers above us as we worship 
and as we pass along the way, reminding us that as our 
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Great and Good Shepherd, He is ever watchful over His 
own. The window may well be continuously lighted for He 
is that true light that has come to lighten every man that 
cometh into the world, and to guide our feet in the way of 
peace. “And other sheep I have that are not of this fold, 
them also I must bring, and there shall be one Shepherd 
and one fold.” 

Thus through signs and symbols, we are led in the wor- 
ship of Christ. The church has a past, rich and glorious, and 
out of that past, as well as from the present, comes inspira- 
tion for worship not of the symbols or the mere signs, but 
of Christ Who is the heart and the true substance of all. 


RELIGION AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Thoughtful Editorial by the Springfield, Ohio, Sun When the 
Luther League Met in Springfield 


THE MEETING of the Luther League of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in Springfield calls attention to 
a phase of contemporary American life which is not given 
much publicity outside of church periodicals. 

The frivolity and dissipation of modern youth receive 
much comment. A good deal is said from time to time about 
various non-religious uplift organizations, such as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, the CCC program 
and so forth, but aside from the news stories which deal 
with such conventions as the present one, or notices of meet- 
ing and the life published in regular church or society col- 
umns, the fact that hundreds of thousands of American young 
people are highly and devoutly interested in religion and 
active in the work of the various denominations to which 
they belong gets scant attention and almost no comment. 

We no longer hear much about the flapper and flaming 
youth, but when these types of young people were still 
attracting most attention, it is probable that an accurate 
survey of the situation would have shown them outnumbered 
by the young men and young women associated in the young 
people’s organizations of the various religious denominations. 

That which is light and superficial often attracts more 
attention than that which is solid and important. This has 
been the case with American young people. When to the 
valuable work achieved by the non-religious organizations 
mentioned above is added that of the young people’s re- 
ligious organizations there can be no doubt that the serious- 
purposed, high-minded youth of the country are to have 
much more effect upon the future than the other type. 

This Luther League Convention, the twenty-first held, but 
the first to meet here in Springfield, has brought together 
representative young people from all parts of the country. 
These young people are influential in the various home com- 
munities from which they come. They, together with other 
young people of like religious ideals, members of similar 
organizations in other denominations, play a salutary part 
in maintaining high ideals of life. 

Springfield is fortunate in being host to this convention 
this week, for, in addition to the good influence which high- 
minded young people have in their communities, when they 
assemble in such a group they constitute an outstanding 
demonstration of the fact this editorial is intended to bring 
out, that large numbers of the best American young people 
are vitally interested in religious work. 


Dr. Pau ZELLER Stropacu, Philadelphia, author of litur- 
gical directions and forms of daily devotion, contributed an 
article on “The Order of Service Developed in North Amer- 
ica,” which was published in the Monthly Magazine for 
Church Service and Church Art, Goettingen, Germany. 
Muhlenberg is credited with formulating our first order of 
service in 1748. 
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DR. HAAS, EDUCATOR 


Tue LuTHERAN has many acts of appreciated service that 
amply justify holding in grateful memory Dr. John A. W. 
Haas of Allentown, a report of whose death appears in this 
issue. Through its columns he often presented to its read- 
ers his views of religious and moral issues, thus stimulating 
thought, correcting errors and stating positive principles. 
In addition to such specific contributions, he offered that 
general encouragement that the church press constantly 
needs from officers and scholars, in order to be correctly 
valued in these days of secularism. 

We do hereby record THe LutTueran’s deep and lasting 
sense of gratitude to Dr. Haas, but we interpret his interest 
and co-operation as only a part of the broad vision of serv- 
ice indicated by his career. He was a man of many parts 
and he gave himself wholly and continuously to the many- 
sided service of our Lord and His church. That the medium 
of print should become for him a channel of influence, a 
way of witnessing to the truths he discerned, was to be ex- 
pected. There is a quality of divinely blessed service to 
which we give by comparison the name of fluidity. As 
water offers moisture and buoyancy to all that comes within 
the course of its flow, so the attention and resources of truly 
consecrated men and women reach and penetrate into all 
phases of life and culture. 

We have been impressed also by the volume of influence 
wielded in half a century of activity by the late president of 
Muhlenberg; of many, one says they gave their all, but in 
the comment there is a subtle apology for the littleness of 
that all. It is when natural ability and youthful consecra- 
tion are developed by study, filtered by experience and dis- 
ciplined by responsibilities, that the quantity and quality of 
resources make giving one’s all a great contribution. 

To one other quality of the educator we. pay tribute, 
namely, his attacks upon error in order to render defense 
of truth unnecessary. The neutral figures in the cultural 
institutions of our day are not really educators; they are 
informers. Faith and virtues are not superficial colors or 
coverings but real attributes of lasting power. So are lust 
and selfishness. The honored educator is a champion, an 
armed knight, a weaponed soldier who will not dodge a foe 
nor seek refuge in fatalism to avoid contending for the 
truths he knows. An educator is in fact a leader for whom 
movement forward is an ever-present necessity. He is not 
content to be number one in a sit-down social order. He is 
on the march toward a visioned goal. 


ACCORDING TO SIZE 


WHEN ONE RIDES on a boat past the Delaware River front 
of League Island Navy Yard in Philadelphia he can see 
towering in the midst of ships and shops an enormous lifting 
crane. In height it is above the upper decks of battleships. 
In its construction are ponderous beams and braces. It looks 
powerful enough to lift whole cruisers. It is used to place 
the heaviest artillery and armor found in a modern navy. 

If someone in a row boat should naively ask the super- 
intendent of the Navy Yard to use this giant to lift his craft 
out of the river the first reaction might be polite surprise. 
It certainly would not be consent, but information about 
machines that are proportionate to the weight of row boats. 
Organizations are not always so wise; especially ecclesias- 
tical groups seem easily moved to put the most complex 
and elaborate machinery into action in relief of situations 
that are individual, or local, or irrelevant in character. 

Agencies and institutions that are established for distinc- 
tive and large affairs of a nation can function effectively 
only when they exercise the right to choose among the 
causes offered for action and decision. A supreme authority 
is designed to consider supreme cases. So a great eccle- 
siastical assembly or a church agency of general rather than 
local interests can justify refusal to act in a situation of 
local scope or of indirect application. 


IMPRESSIVE FACES 


So FAR AS WF are personally concerned, one of the most 
impressive pamphlets on United Lutheran missionary activ- 
ities is that which recently came to THE LUTHERAN’S office 
from the Baltimore headquarters. It bears the joint imprint 
of our Board of Foreign Missions and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, with Secretary Dr. George Drach as editor and 
author of the preface. 

The “reading matter” is a very small part of the contents, 
being paragraphs concerning each “subject” so brief as to 
satisfy even Emerson’s definition of biographies. The most 
enlightening and convincing portion of the pamphlet is by 
means of photographs. Pictures are shown of 116 living mis- 
sionaries, who are at their stations or on furlough. The book 
closes with photographs of seven faithful servants of their 
Lord who are listed as emeritus missionaries. For these 
veterans Germany is the home of one, India of one, China 
of one and America of four. 

What impressed us was the cheerfulness that beams from 
the faces of all the missionaries. Their countenances show 
no evidence of discontent nor of fear. Preachers, teachers, 
doctors, nurses and culturists, located in a variety of climates 
and in surroundings that require basic adaptations, remote 
from native land and separated from kinsfolk and the com- 
panions of youth, there is an arresting expression of con- 
fidence and zeal on all their faces. We looked more than once 
at the pages before writing that assertion. 

Probably these folk in far-away places have their occa- 
sions of disappointment and worry. Perhaps even faith is 
now and then reduced by adversities and lack of resources 
to a small flickering flame. But the light regains its intensity. 
The normal attitude of mind and heart is one that obedience 
to the Head of the church approves and which grace sup- 
plies. From what other source could it come? 

The term missionary applies to those whom the church 
sends upon a mission. They are expected to take the Gospel 
to those in need of its truth and life and normally the fruit- 
age of their ministering is sought and found among those to 
whom they go. The progress in the fields occupied by our 
messengers is the proof that those sent are not laboring in 
vain. But is there not at the same time a testimony for the 
home folk? The God Who sustains the missionaries is the 
God of those who send them. The optimism they exhibit 
is of divine favor. We can and should have similar joy in 
serving the Master they and we believe and follow. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


MayBE WE ARE entirely wrong in the guess we are about 
to record, the occasion for which is—the music played on the 
organ of a big department store when it opens for. business 
at nine o’clock each morning. We often walk through this 
store en route to our desk and we have yet to hear a tune 
of slow tempo or mournful harmonies. What would happen 
if the organist for the day selected “Marche Funebre” by 
Chopin? 

Recently a news clipping came to our notice which be- 
gan, “Factory workers turn out greater volume and more 
perfect work when they are quickened and energized by 
music.” Instances were cited. What we want to ask is about 
the fairness of such methods. It reminds us of the dangerous 
invention of a poultry raiser who devised a nest from which 
the egg produced by a hen disappeared and lured her into 
her laying herself to death by trying to beat the trap. Was 
it for such base purposes that nature equipped persons with 
ability to respond to rhythm and to concord of sweet sounds? 


Lutheran World Convention Bulletin 

WHEN THE Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention met in New York last September, they estab- 
lished the position of Executive Secretary and called Dr. 
Hanns Lilje of Berlin to perform its duties. From his office 
the first “issue” of a periodical “bulletin” has been received. 
It is a multigraphed product of which the contents are (1) a 
prayer, (2) personals, (3) ecumenical activities, and (4) 
news from several countries. 

Under item three the place and date of the next meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention is announced. The members thereof will convene in 
Amsterdam, Holland, August 24 to 28. Subjects to be con- 
sidered other than the usual reports are plans for regional 
conferences and for the fourth convention in 1940, relief 
work, consideration of questions relevant to statistics, to the 
- press and to clarifying the relationships of world Lutheran- 
ism to ecumenical Christian movements. 


Vatican Diplomacy 

Tue New York Times in the editorial section of the issue 
of July 25 reports what the headline calls “Concordat Fight 
Stirs Jugoslavia.” On one side of the controversy is a group 
of churchmen and their followers who are taking orders 
from Rome. Their opponents are struggling to maintain the 
pre-war ecclesiastical connection which was with the East- 
ern Orthodox (Greek Catholic) organization. The negotia- 
tions, so far as the Vatican is concerned, consisted, writes 
the Times’ correspondent, in making a very attractive prop- 
osition to the Croatian clergy. It was, in fact, a bribe, to 
which their own leaders were a party and a beneficiary. 
As seems universally the case in Europe since 1919, politics 
seek to rule in the church as in the state, with the Papacy 
in the background, but not too far to be heard. 

Whether or not the religion in the controversy has enough 
Christianity in it to deserve efforts to save it, we lack in- 
formation enough to decide. We refer to the situation in 
order to illustrate the sort of tolerance the Vatican displays 
when Roman Catholicism thinks itself in position to make 
demands. The proposals in Jugoslavia are very one-sided. 
We quote: 


“Yugoslavia is forty-nine per cent Orthodox and thirty-seven 
per cent Catholic; yet it is claimed that the concordat places 
Roman Catholics in a predominant position in the state. 

“Article XIII astonishingly restores the medieval benefit of the 
clergy by providing, for an ecclesiastic convicted of a common 
law offense, a court of appeal of mixed ecclesiastic officials if 
the episcopate desires. 


“Article XXXII binds the authorities to enforce the Catholic 
rule that children of mixed marriages shall be brought up in 
Catholicism, even if the Catholic parent subsequently is con- 
verted to Orthodoxy. 

“Article XVI allows Roman Catholics to retain property in any 
community which is converted to Orthodoxy. 

“All these confer one-sided exclusive privileges. 

“Article XII throws open the country to foreign proselytizing 
by Catholic orders. The Vatican appoints bishops. The govern- 
ment has the right to lodge objections lasting only four weeks. 

“Where Catholics are in a majority in a school, they are to 
have 100 per cent rights to give religious instruction and where 
they are in a minority, pro rata. The entirely unbinding eleventh- 
hour assurance of Mr. Stoyadinovitch that these privileges will 
be extended to other churches entirely fails to influence the 
Orthodox Church’s conviction that it will not be carried out and 
that Catholics will receive exclusive privileges.” 


It is such exhibitions of intolerance in places where such 
tactics as the Times reports can be put into operation with 
prospects of success that makes us of the Protestant Church 
in the United States and Canada wary of any ecclesiastical 
hook-up with the hierarchy. While a small percentage of 
American Catholics have declared themselves opposed to 
any intrusion of church control over civic rights, we can- 
not avoid seeing how little regard is shown for what we 
deem essential civic and personal freedom when Rome 
either by a majority or by combining with a majority can 
enforce its claims. 

And beneath all thoughts of political and ecclesiastical 
expediency is our assurance based on Holy Scripture that 
our Lord never intended the church of which He is the 
Head to engage in dynastic, national and racial conflicts. 
The authority exposed in Jugloslavia shows no alteration 
from that which time and again has enchained men to super- 
stitions that kept them in ignorance of the Gospel and in 
servitude to ceremonies. 


The Luther Leaguers in Convention 

WE MakE no apology for pointing with pride to the jour- 
nalistic merits which the reader will discern in News Letter 
Writer Rupp’s description of the recent convention of the 
Luther League of America. We take advantage of the occa- 
sion to comment that Mr. Rupp is a frequent reporter of 
happenings in western Pennsylvania, and also that he is 
one of two score members of the United Lutheran Church 
whose news letters chronicle events and activities of synods 
and congregations from Lunenberg, Nova Scotia, to San 
Diego, California; from Vancouver, British Columbia, to 
Tampa, Florida. People who are not acquainted with the 
distribution and doings of our churches should take and read 
the news section of THE LUTHERAN. 

However, Pastor Rupp had a worth-while event to de- 
scribe. The Luther Leaguers came to Springfield, Ohio, from 
the length and breadth of the continent and they fulfilled 
the obligations of delegates to an important gathering. The 
addresses were both inspiring and practical, both informing 
and encouraging. The young people have very keenly 
studied their relations to the church and seek to make their 
organization grow in effective consecration as well as in the 
number of leagues and members. 

We can be sure of one spot on the earth’s surface where 
the Luther League of America is a full-grown older brother. 
Over in the Shantung peninsula of China in Tsingtao or 
Tsimo, where our devoted missionaries are ministering to a 
vast crowd of people, the word has gone that over $10,000 
has been raised for a “community center.” A center whence 
the light of the Gospel will radiate! Great! 
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T HE 


“MY HEART TRUSTETH IN GOD, AND 
I AM HELPED. UNTO THEE WILL 
I CRY, O LORD MY ROCK, BE NOT 
SILENT TO ME; HEAR THE VOICE 
OF MY SUPPLICATION.” 


Weary of wandering from my God, 
And now made willing to return, 
I hear, and bow me to the rod; 
For Thee, not without hope, I mourn; 
I have an Advocate above, 
A Friend before the throne of Love. 


O Jesus, full of truth and grace, 
More full of grace than I of sin; 
Yet once again I seek Thy face, 
Open Thine arms and take me in! 
And freely my backslidings heal, 
And love the faithless sinner still. 


Thou know’st the way to bring me back, 
My fallen spirit to restore; 

O, for Thy truth and mercy’s sake, 
Forgive, and bid me sin no more: 

The ruins of my soul repair, 

And make my heart a house of prayer. 


Ah, give me, Lord, the tender heart 
That trembles at the approach of sin; 
A godly fear of sin impart, 
Implant and root it deep within, 
That I may dread Thy gracious power, 
And never dare offend Thee more. 
—Charles Wesley. 


“HrRE THOU sleepest, gently lay 
Every troubled thought away. 
Put off worry and distress 
As thou puttest off thy dress, 
Drop thy burden and thy care 
In the quiet arms of prayer.” 


HOW TO REMAIN YOUNG 


STRIVE ALWAYS to be calm; be cheerful and 


sleep well; 

Delight in music; much with little children 
dwell; 

With moderation eat; salute the opening 
day 

With glad “good morning!” be it rosy dawn 
or gray; 

Thy burdens bravely bear, yet make thou 
no delay 

To help a feetle brother all the rugged 
way; 

Think not too much of self; nor idly fret 
and grieve 


That thou must all earth’s wealth and 
beauty some day leave; 

Trust thou in God, and in the holy foot- 
steps tread 

Of those who live forever, though men 
count them dead, 

Wise as the serpent, and yet harmless as 
the dove— 

Be thou like Christ in heavenly patience 
and in love. 

—Rev. Frederick R. Marvin. 
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JHOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE NEW GIRL AT 
LEONARD'S 


By Rose E. Parmele 


Her NAME was Molly Blaine and sug- 
gested a jolly, friendly, attractive girl, as 
Dorothy Dayton said; but, instead, she was 
a plain little thing whose very shyness re- 
pelled the other boarders at Leonard’s, 
rather than appealed to them. After one 
swift, searching glance around the table, 
Molly ate her dinner in silence, while the 
other girls chatted among themselves quite 
oblivious, apparently, of the quiet stranger. 

“T wonder where Mrs. Leonard un- 
earthed her,” said Nan Ridley later, as 
they loitered in the “parlor” after the dis- 
appearance of the new girl. | 

“She’s evidently from some little coun- 
try town, where she’s known the whole 
population all her life, and is not used to 
strangers,” offered Jo Lewis. 

“She’s anything but prepossessing in ap- 
pearance,” added Dorothy; “rather an in- 
ferior person, I should say.” 

“I suppose everyone has to study to- 
night,” interposed Patty Reed; “but when 
you finish your brain gymnastics, come 
into my room and help me trim my hat. 
I have to make one new hat grow where 
two old ones grew before, which is eco- 
nomical, if not progressive, and I'll need 
the valuable assistance of your taste and 
cleverness.” 

The boarders at Legnard’s were all out- 
of-town girls who had come to Castor for 
the purpose of attending the Castor Busi- 
ness College. The four girls who had 
lingered below stairs a few moments had 
enrolled in the spring, and, after living to- 
gether for three months, had grown to be 
fast friends. All were bright, attractive 
girls with one ambition—to fit themselves 
for efficient work in the business world. 
They enjoyed their studies and the good 
times they had together in the evening, 
and had been the only boarders at Leon- 
ard’s for so long that the addition of Molly 
seemed almost an intrusion. They knew 
that this feeling was altogether unreason- 
able, and realized, too, that if Molly had 
been pretty and winning she would have 
met with a happier reception. 

One evening Dorothy came in waving 
a bunch of tickets gaily. 

“Girls, I'll give you three chances to 
guess what I have,” she flaunted tan- 
talizingly. 

“Tickets for the Madam Norse concert,” 
hazarded Nan, who loved music. 

“You don’t expect much, do you?” re- 
torted Dorothy. “Next!” 

“They couldn’t possibly be ice cream 
tickets?” asked Jo, longingly. 

“Who ever heard of such things?” 
scoffed Dorothy. “But you’re warmer than 
Nan, though ice cream may not sound 
like it.” 

“Do tell us, Dorothy, at once, and end 
this awful suspense.” 

“Well, since you are such poor guessers, 
I will. Each small bit of pasteboard which 


you see in my hand, ladies,’ informed 
Dorothy, grandiloquently, “is good for a 
delicious square meal at the Christian 
Endeavor banquet tonight. And there are 
four!” 

“You extravagant creature,” chided Nan, 
“Whatever made you do it?” 

“But I didn’t,” protested Dorothy, mis- 
chievously. “I met Mrs. Wentworth on the 
street, and she said she had purchased a 
few extra to help the C. E.’s, and could 
we girls all come? I lost no time in as- 
suring her that we absolutely could, and 
thanking her for the opportunity.” 

“Shall we ask Molly Blaine to go with 
us?” asked Jo, doubtfully. 

“We have no ticket for her, and she’s 
so queer I don’t believe she’d enjoy it 
anyway,” objected Patty. 

“I don’t know that I care to take her 
out as one of us, either,” put in Nan, 
thoughtfully. “We have asked her to go 
to Sunday school, and she prefers to stay 
at home and sleep. Then, in the afternoon 
she goes out with those girls from Green’s, 
and you know they are a careless, noisy 
lot who make themselves conspicuous 
wherever they go.” 

“She’s such a quiet little mouse of a 
thing here,” said Jo; “but I met her yes- 
terday with her friends, and she was talk- 
ing and laughing, and she actually seemed 
like a different girl. She is almost pretty 
when she is animated.” 

“She evidently feels more at home with 
them,” remarked Dorothy. “They are her 
kind of people, I suppose. I don’t think 
she is our equal socially, and, for my part, 
I wish she’d move out. It’s so awkward 
to have anyone around who is so different; 
she’s a misfit.” 

One day, when the girls came in, Mrs. 
Leonard met them in the hall. “There’s a 
lady in the parlor to see one of you or all 
of you,” she said. 

“Who is she?” asked Nan. 

“She did not give her name; she said 
she wanted to surprise you,’ answered 
Mrs. Leonard. 

Wondering who the lady could be, the 
girls went to the parlor. There sat a per- 
fect stranger with a covered basket be- 
side her. As soon as she saw the girls she 
rose to meet them with outstretched hand. 

“You are Molly’s friends, whom she 
wrote me about,” the stranger exclaimed. 
“Dorothy, Nan, Jo and Patty? You see I 
remember your names,” she smiled en- 
gagingly. “I am Mrs. Blaine, Molly’s 
mother. She has told me what lovely girls 
you all are, and I want to shake hands 
with every one of you,” and she gave each 
girl such a warm handclasp it was like a 
caress. 

They tried to be as friendly as she was, 
but a peculiar uneasiness made them 
somewhat abashed. 

“Won’t you sit down?” said Jo, politely, 
and they all dropped into the chairs near- 
est them. 

“I have been so happy to know that 
Molly found such a good place to board, 
and that the girls here were the right 
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sort,’ Mrs. Blaine went on. “You see, she 
has told me all about your belonging to 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and at- 
tending Sunday school. Molly has never 
been away among strangers before in her 
life, and it means a whole lot to a girl to 
get started right, away from home. Molly 
is a little bit hard to get acquainted with 
at first, she is so shy; but she dearly loves 
a good time, and is as lively as anyone 
when she is herself. I suppose you have 
discovered that,” and Mrs. Blaine looked 
at the girlish faces about her with a fond 
smile. 

“Yes,” replied Jo, in a small voice. 

“She was a great favorite at home, if 
I do say it myself,” confided Mrs. Blaine, 
“and I knew she would be so lonesome 
here at first; that she would make friends 
with any persons who showed themselves 
friendly. I have prayed every day since 
she left that she might not be led astray, 
but that she would be led into good com- 
pany, and I think you girls are the an- 
swer to my prayers,” she concluded with 
a grave, sweet smile that was almost 
reverent. 

The girls sat quiet still, feeling too con- 
science-stricken to speak at first. What 
had they done to welcome the stranger 
in their midst or keep her in the right 
path? Oh, their neglect was criminal 
carelessness, and, if Molly went astray, it 
would be their fault! And Mrs. Blaine be- 
lieved that their association with Molly 
was in answer to her prayers. 

“T hope we may prove to be what you 
think,” said Jo, impulsively, who was the 
first to recover her speech. “Does Molly 
know you are here? She has not come in 
yet.” 

“No. I thought I would surprise her,” 
smiled Mrs. Blaine. “I brought a few lit- 
tle things for you girls. It is not much I 
can do to show how I love you, but I 
know, when girls are boarding, something 
from home is a treat,’ and she handed Jo, 
who sat nearest her, the laden basket. 

“Tt certainly is, and just to say ‘Thank 
you’ does not begin to express our appre- 
ciation. You are very kind; kinder than 
we deserve,” said honest Jo. Mrs. Blaine 
shook her head negatively. 

The door opened, and Molly entered. 

(To be concluded) 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
French Peach Pies 


A FRENcH peach pie is delicious. 

Line a pie plate with pie crust, as usual. 

Lay quarters of peaches in the paste, 
around and around. 

Place them evenly and closely in the 
pan so that no one piece is on top of the 
other. 

Break ten peach stones and arrange 
them evenly on top of the quarter pieces 
of peaches. 

Have ready syrup made by boiling a cup 
of sugar wtih two tablespoons water till 
it threads. 

Pour this syrup over the peaches, and 
lastly put a few narrow strips of pie crust 
across the pie, four each way, and bake. 

Perhaps you may want to call this peach 
tart, instead of peach pie; but on eating it 
you will declare it is the best peach pie 
you ever tasted. 
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THE BLACK WALNUT 


Dip IT EVER Occur to you that some trees 
quit being “just trees” and develop an in- 
dividuality of their own? Well, it has 
always seemed to us that this splendid 
tree is more than just wood fiber, bark, 
and leaves; it shows so plainly its likes 
and dislikes, and there is something about 
it that we can’t explain, that savors of 
more than plant life. There is certainly 
an exclusiveness, a kind of don’t-crowd- 
me air, about a stately old walnut that 
other trees do not have. It seems to say: 
“T know I am just a tree, but there are 
trees and trees, and some are a little higher 
up in the scale than others, and, without 
meaning to hurt your feelings, I had rather 
you did not come any closer.” Of all 
places, a walnut seems to like best the 
crest of a gentle hill, with close-cropped 
grass around, and for nearest neighbors a 
scattered company of pines and maybe a 
cedar and a family group of persimmons, 
with no oaks or other tall timber to inter- 
fere with its sweep of vision or to drain 
the soil of plant food that it might need. 

The walnut wants plenty of room and 
distance to show to the best advantage its 
kingly crown and the beauty of its taper- 
ing trunk. It would be as much out of 
place in a tangled swamp or in a thicket 
of pines as would an old castle set down 
in a city street, with cars clanging past 
and elbowed by towering office buildings. 
As one has said: “The walnut unites all 
the qualities desirable in a tree—beauty, 
gracefulness, and richness of foliage in 
every period of its growth.” Along lonely 
country roads the green dome of its 
spreading top is a grateful landmark to the 
traveler, and in winter its bare branches, 
graceful and far-reaching even in their 
nakedness, make a picture that one never 
forgets. 

We have in mind a certain ancient wal- 
nut that is the only living thing where 
once a human habitation stood. The house 
is gone, and only a heap of stones among 
the weeds tells where the chimney stood. 
Rank briers grow in the path, and blue- 
throated lizards bask on the stone that 
once served as a doorstep. But the old 
walnut still lives and, like a sentinel that 
never sleeps, watches over the spot that 
was once a home. Juglans, a contraction 
of Jovis glans, Jove’s acorn, is the botanical 
name of the species and is also the name 
by which the tree was known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. The English 
word “walnut” really means a foreign nut 
—one not native to the soil, brought from 
some other country. 

The black walnut is at home to school- 
boys and squirrels from Ontario to Florida 
and west as far as Nebraska and Texas. 
Its height is from seventy to one hundred 
fifty feet, and the trunk measures from 
four to six feet in diameter. The wood is 
a rich brownish purple, with a silver 
sheen, and is hard, fine-grained and dur- 
able, and ranks with rosewood and ma- 
hogany in the manufacture of furniture. 
As peaceful as the tree seems, its wood 
has been present in all the wars of modern 
times. As the wood does not splinter or 
warp, most of the gunstocks of the world 
are made of walnut. The nuts, when ripe, 
have a yellowish green husk, spongy and 
highly aromatic; the shell of the nut is 
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deeply sculptured and very hard. The 
odor of the bruised hulls is enough to roll 
back the years and revive memories of 
long-forgotten days, when as care-free 
children we pounded the nuts between 
convenient stones and incidentally dyed 
hands and clothing a beautiful and per- 
manent brown with the juice of the husks. 
The wood of the roots where they join the 
trunk is often exquisitely beautiful, show- 
ing curly veinings of purple and silver 
that charm the cabinetmaker. 

Black walnut timber is becoming scarce, 
and even old stumps are sold at good prices 
and cut up into veneering. The early settlers 
did not realize the vandalism they were 
committing when they chopped down 
whole walnut groves, piled up the logs, 
and burned them, simply because they 
were in the way and land must be cleared 
for planting. Then along came the buyer, 
and thousands of trees were sacrificed to 
supply the foreign and domestic demand. 
And the result has been that nature has 
not been able to keep up with her orders. 

In Europe the governments took a hand 
in the walnut question and enforced 
stringent laws requiring the planting of 
walnut trees. Several centuries ago in 
some countries it was the law that a man 
could not get married until he could pro- 
duce a paper showing that he had planted 
a certain number of walnut trees. Such a 
law in this country, properly enforced, in 
a few generations would make black wal- 
nut trees as common as ragweed or Canada 
thistle—C, A. David. 


A TRICK TO TRY 


Dip you KNow that your arm can move 
without your mind directing it? 

Stand about a foot from a wall, and side- 
ways to it; then, keeping your arm as stiff 
as you can, raise it from your side and 
press back of your hand against the wall 
with all your strength for the space of a 
minute. Then step away from the wall. 
If you have pressed hard enough you will 
find your arm moving up slowly until it 
is stretched out at the level of your shoul- 
der. It is by no will of yours that it does 
this; it is reaction from the pressure 
against the wall.—Exchange. 


SMILES 


What? 


First Scour—Say! what is it that you 
can put in a barrel and the more you put 
in, the lighter it gets? 

Second Scout—Don’t know. 

First Scout—Holes.—Boys’ Life. 


“THE LITTLE ERMINE carefully avoids be- 
smirching its white hairs, and men who 
try to capture it take advantage of this 
fact. They will watch it when it leaves 
its home and then they will bank up fresh 
mud about the entrance. When the ermine 
returns, it will not enter, but will lie down 
and die in front of its entrance rather than 
besmirch its fur. Such a passion in man- 
kind for purity would result in a beauty 
that would transform the world.”—Sel. 
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Food and Water Provided 


Israel’s Experiences Illustrate God’s Ceaseless Providence 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 16: 11-20; 17: 3-6. The Sunday School Lesson for August 8 


SPIRITUAL LIFE is affected by the bodily 
comfort; of this there can be no doubt. 
True, the person bent on spiritual matters 
is able to meet discomforts, even depriva- 
tions, without losing his interest in the 
spiritual. Even so, he must struggle to 
control himself lest the spiritual be pushed 
aside. For the rank and file of us, bodily 
needs unmet, or the fear that they will not 
be met, is a rather sure course to spir- 
itual indifference. We are given to com- 
plaining. We may not put all the blame 
on God, but we are likely not to be as 
keen in our worship and religious living 
under such conditions. So we must judge 
complaining Israel with considerable char- 
ity; the lack of food and water, in a hot, 
barren, wilderness country was quite 
enough to make them murmur. They ap- 
parently centered their complaint on Moses, 
but Moses was the spokesman of God to 
them, and they did not spare God in their 
finding fault with their state. It was most 
natural that they compared their lot with 
what they had enjoyed freely in well- 
watered, fertile Egypt. 


Food 


God’s promise tended to quiet the mur- 
murers. Moses relayed to them what God 
proposed doing for them. Meat was to be 
provided in the evening and bread in the 
morning. This was an assuring promise. 
The curiosity of it all would appeal to 
them. How would God transform the 
wilderness so that they could eat? Evi- 
dently it would have to be brought about 
by God’s miraculous power. And that was 
what happened. God timed the coming of 
the quails so that they could be caught and 
used for food. These quails abound in that 
country; they fly in great numbers. By 
evening they are wearied and can easily 
be caught. The meat was thus supplied 
as God promised. The bread was even 
more surprisingly provided. The bread 
stuff was found in a peculiar, small, round 
thing that could be gathered and used in 
making bread. Israel had seen nothing like 
it. Naturally their first question was, 
What is it? Their word for this question 
sounded much like our word manna; so 
we know the bread stuff God provided as 
manna. Israel had to gather it; it was a 
way of working for their living. Their 
diligence determined how well they were 
fed. The primal obligation rested on the 
men; their families depended on them to 
bring in the manna. This manna was ade- 
quate to meet their needs. Whether they 
liked it or not, manna was their food. It 
was God-given food. His promise was ful- 
filled. They had no further cause for com- 
plaint about the supply of bread. Cer- 
tainly the novelty of it would hold their 
interest. The regulations laid down about 
it were something new. Israel learned 
that God provides regularly for His people. 


Drink 


The food problem was satisfactorily 
solved. Israel continued their journey to- 


ward the region of Sinai. The water sup- 
ply ran too low. Water is always a matter 
of concern in that land. Israel needed 
water when none was available. Moses 
came in for a round of murmuring. There 
were bitter words spoken. His motive for 
taking them out of Egypt was denounced. 
They accused him of deliberately planning 
to kill them and their children and their 
cattle with thirst. They were ready to 
stone Moses to death, though what good 
that would have done nobody knows. 
Israel had become a dangerous mob; it 
was the madness that comes with intense 
thirst. Moses could do nothing about it 
except to talk the situation over with 
God. His helplessness to cope with the 
emergency Moses frankly acknowledged. 
His faith was that in some way God would 
show him the way out. God lined out a 
dramatic plan by which Israel would see 
that God again came to their support 
when all else failed. Moses’ famous rod 
was to be used again. The elders were to 
accompany Moses to the rock Horeb, 
where they could see what took place. The 
rock was to be struck with the rod, under 
God’s promise that water would flow from 
it. This was done and Israel had good 
water in sufficient quantity. Probably this 
stream from the rock became constant so 
that during Israel’s sojourn in that region 
there was an unfailing supply of water. 
This act of God gave Moses a better 
standing with Israel} and it proved to 
Israel that God had not turned away from 
them. Their false accusations of Moses 
were proved groundless. These people, 
Moses included, were being strengthened 
in their faith in God. 


Rules 


God is generous in His providence, but 
He makes rules for people to live by. 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop’s PATIENCE with murmurers is re- 
markable, so much greater than ours. 


Many do not acknowledge it, but God 
can be trusted to provide for their needs. 


God never indicated that any of us 
should live off of the rest of us. 


Even Christians are often more worried 
about material food and drink than about 
spiritual food and drink. 


Sometimes people seem “almost ready to 
stone” their minister when things are not 
going well with them. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 2-8 

M. God Feeds Israel. Exodus 16: 11-20. 
T. God Provides Water. Exodus 17: 1-6. 
W. A God of Mercy Psalm 78: 12-25. 
Th. Remembering God’s Bounty. Deut. 8: 11-20. 
F. Bread for the Multitudes. Mark 6: 35-44. 
Sat. Security of the Righteous. Psalm 37: 16-25. 
S. The Bread of Life. John 6: 32-40. 
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Israel had the manna provided regularly 
and in adequate quantity. But their share 
in making the manna available for food 
was according to ‘well-defined rules. Only 
a certain amount, no more and no less, 
was to be gathered. Each sixth day a 
double quantity was to be gathered. This 
was out of respect for the Sabbath; it was 
a forerunner of the commandment which 
they were to receive concerning remem- 
bering and keeping the Sabbath. A strange, 
inexplicable fact is recorded with refer- 
ence to the spoiling of the excess manna 
any man might gather on any one day with 
the idea of saving himself from gathering 
on the following day. But this law of spoil- 
ing was waived for the double: amount 
gathered on the sixth day. No natural ex- 
planation of this altering of the normal 
processes can be made. It was God’s reg- 
ulation; it was the rule Israel had to fol- 
low. When some tried to evade the rule 
by gathering too much on any day it did 
them no good for the extra quantity 
spoiled. 

The providence of God—how well Israel 
learned to depend on it! It is on that same 
providence of God that we must depend. 
Israel had work to do with what God pro- 
vided before they could use it for food; we 
have the same requirement to meet. Not 
to work meant not to eat—this, too, is a 
divine order. God is accused too much 
by us, when frequently the fault is our 
own in that we fail to comply with the 
rules He makes plain to us. When supplies 
run low, we do well to tell God about it, 
but in doing so there ought not be any 
note of murmuring against God. 


A FIT VOLUNTEER 


EVEN THE VOLUNTEER must be fit for the 
service he offers to render, or he is cha- 
grined by rejection. Where strictness ob- 
tains, as it certainly should in all phases 
of religious work, no fine appreciation of 
the noble spirit of the volunteer will as- 
sign him a place for which he is not qual- 
ified. It would be a disastrous blunder to 
do so, no matter how deeply hurt the re- 
fused volunteer would be. The work is of 
more vital concern than the feelings of 
some zealous, but unusable individual. 

Suppose that in a great flood it is im- 
perative that relief be taken to the suffer- 
ers by airplane, but no aviator is at hand. 
A much-moved man volunteers, who has 
never been above the earth in an airplane. 
Would he be allowed to try? And yet too 
often mistakes as destructive as that would 
certainly be, are made in accepting unfit 
volunteers for Christian work. There is no 
use in throwing on God the avoidable bur- 
den of safeguarding His work when en- 
dangered by the bungling effort of unfit 
volunteers. 

Of course, volunteers are wanted; they 
are needed, too. In fact, it is the attitude 
of mind and heart that leads to voluntary 
service that is lauded in all religious work, 
but the volunteer must bring something 
more than a noble attitude. He must have 
knowledge and skill and time and talent 
and a long list of qualifications to accom- 
pany his fine attitude. He must be a fit 
volunteer, one who can be trusted to meet 
the demands of the task. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PLAY PLANNED FOR 
CHARACTER 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST 15 
Cotossians 3: 16, 17 


“Tuts RULE for kirk, 
For house, for man: 
Just plan your work, 
Then work your plan.” 
—Anon. 


Unfortunately a great many people think 
that successful socials just happen. The 
best parties are the result of very careful 
planning. No detail is too small to receive 
attention from the chairman of the social 
committee. The place for the social event 
must be selected and made ready; the pro- 
gram must be carefully set up; whatever 
properties are necessary for the stunts or 
games must be provided; refreshments, if 
any, must be prepared; invitations and 
publicity must be worked out; and many 
other details must be considered before the 
play or party begins. 

But there is more necessary than good 
plans. They must be carried out. The rec- 
reational leader will discover that no social 
event goes just as it has been planned. 


Perhaps a number of the stunts or games’ 


cannot be undertaken. The leader must 
be alert to the spirit of the crowd. Are 
they having a good time? Should this 
game be allowed to run longer since they 
are having a good time, or should it be 
changed? The mood of a crowd at a social 
is difficult to follow. Such little things tip 
the balance from failure to success in man- 
aging a party. The plan must be ready to 
the last detail, but then it must be adapted 
to the ever changing situation. 


Character Aims 


In listing some of the character aims for 
a church recreational program there are 
two cautions that should be observed. The 
first is that no one recreational plan will 
be directed at only one character aim. For 
instance, a game of baseball creates a 
number of character traits. The second is 
that all recreation does not need to be 
consciously directed toward character 
building. Just having a good time has its 
values and may build desirable character 
traits. 

The following list of character traits 
that may be produced by wholesome rec- 
reation is from a pamphlet, “Youth and 
Recreation,” from the “Christian Quest” 
series. : 

Co-operation 


Team play is a builder of the co-opera- 
tive spirit. In football the interference 
often goes unheralded while the man who 
carries the ball makes the headlines. But 
one is as important as the other. The bat- 
ter who makes a sacrifice hit to advance 
a team-mate another base is learning a 
lesson for life. Even the co-operation 
necessary in a successful party is good 
preparation for the larger co-operation 
necessary in successful living. 


Courage 


Fearlessness and self-confidence are 
elements necessary for recreation. It takes 
couarge to overcome bashfulness on the 
part of many young folks, even at a Luther 
League social. Courage means heart and 
many an athlete of moderate talents has 
won because he had an undaunted heart. 
A coach trying to help a_ pole-vaulter 
reach a higher mark was heard to say, 
“Put your heart over this time!” 


Creativity 


The good recreational leader is a creative 
artist. But the development of initiative 
and originality is not alone for the leader. 
Any worth-while sport builds this char- 
acter trait. Speeds never hoped for have 
been made possible in running and swim- 
ming and the like, because someone was 
not satisfied to do things as they had been 
done. 


Goodwill 


“While it has been said that on the play- 
grounds some of our battles have been 
won, it is truer that on the playgrounds 
world brotherhood can be achieved.” This 
was said with the Olympics in mind. John 
Galsworthy wrote, “Sport, which still keeps 
the flag of idealism flying, is perhaps the 
most saving grace in the world at the 
moment, with its spirit of rules kept and 
regard for the adversary, whether the fight 
is going for or against. When, if ever, the 
fairplay spirit of sport reigns over inter- 
national affairs, the cat force which rules 
there now will slink away and human life 
emerge for the first time from the jungle.” 

Well-planned recreation develops the 
spirit of good will. 


Honesty 


No Christian should be willing to accept 
an award that really belongs to another. 
“Dirty work” behind the referee’s back 
has no place in any sport, certainly it will 
not be found when a church team is play- 
ing. The following lines are from “Rec- 
reational Leadership for Boys” by Wil- 
liam R. LaPorte: 

“How did you play when the game was on, 

When the odds were great and hope was 
gone? 

When the enemy team with aim so true 

Was dragging the victory away from you? 

When strength and speed and endurance 
quit, 
Did honor keep pace with determined 
grit? 

Did you keep the faith with the rules of 
the game? 

Did you play up square without fear or 
shame? 
Did your smile of cheer make the team 
your friend 

As you fought it through to the bitter 
end? 

Did your self-respect rise a notch or two? 

Are you a bigger man now, the game is 
through?” 


Obedience 


Games are played by the rules. The 
umpire is the master of the situation and 
the good sport accepts his ruling without 
argument. How many games are spoiled 
because of arguments with the umpire! 
Tempers are tried when an adverse deci- 
sion may win or lose a game. But obe- 
dience is a quality of character worth ac- 
quiring at any price. 


Humility 

Humility is not a sign of weakness but 
of strength. It is true that a certain meas- 
ure of self-confidence is necessary in 
playing a game. But many a game is lost 
because of over-confidence. The unteach- 
able spirit marked the Pharisees. The 
blessings of Jesus were showered upon 
the humble. 

Joyousness 

Games add to the joyousness of life. 
There is a zest about them that acts like 
a stimulant upon the mind. “All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy” is as true 
today as when it was first said. Recreation 
should be planned to give participants 
a good time. 

Loyalty 

Whole philosophies of life have been 
built around the virtue of loyalty. Rec- 
reation is dependent upon loyalty. Loy- 
alty to a team means willingness to sac- 
rifice for a cause, for others. It is surpris- 
ing how different are the concepts con- 
jured up by the words legal and loyal. 
Yet both words come from the same stem. 
Loyalists do keep the law of friendship. 
Even the fear of death cannot shake their 
devotion to a cause or a friend. 


Purity 


Successful participants in sports must 
keep their lives pure and clean. They can- 
not afford habits that break down the 
health or endanger the disposition. Ath- 
letes who do not take care of themselves 
do not last long in their professions. 
Church-planned recreation will avoid any- 
thing that has even the appearance of evil. 


Purpose 


It means a great deal to have a con- 
trolling purpose in life. Those who vacil- 
late from one aim to another never suc- 
ceed in anything. Games require devo- 
tion to one great purpose. There must be 
no hesitation or uncertainty about the goal 
of the game. With that in mind, during 
the game, nothing else matters. It is good 
training for the game of life where the 
controlling purpose is to please Christ. 


Self-control 


To master in a game one must first 
master himself. Play programs teach this 
self-mastery. Muscles, mind, tempers, all 
must be completely under control. The 
self-control required to hit a golf ball is 
type and figure of the self-control required 
for living the Christian life. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Second Seventy 


By Lyman P. Powell. Macrae-Smith 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 1937. Pages 
176. Price, $1.50. 


With the special attention given in more 
recent years to the economic problems of 
old age, a number of volumes have ap- 
peared dealing with the old age problems 
of personality assets and liabilities. This 
book of Dr. Lyman Powell is written out 
of the author’s varied and rich experience 
and offers much information, inspiration 
and sage advice for the physical, mental 
and spiritual guidance of those who are 
about to pass from their first to their sec- 
ond seventy. 

The opening section is somewhat auto- 
biographical and discusses the retirement 
problem, which is similar for clergymen 
and others. Then follows a rather extended 
array of representative persons who are 
actually finding joy in making good in 
their second seventy. A third section en- 
ters upon the questions of the relationship 
of life and death. And the closing part 
offers a specific program with many sane 
suggestions for the second seventy as an- 
other starting point in life. The author of 
“The Second Seventy” believes that man’s 
later years may have both distinction and 
charm, and hopes that his book may help 
many to escape the dreaded inferiority 
complex of old age and to enter it, indeed, 
with serenity and confidence. Those who 
are about to retire should by all means 
read this book. Henry MANKEN, JR. 


The Christian Evangel 


A Modern Restatement of the Ancient 
Faith. By John McNichol, D.D., principal 
of Toronto Bible College. American Tract 
Society, New York City. Pages 193. Price, 
$1.50. 


This book carries the statement that its 
author has spent thirty-five years of his 
life training young Christian Bible stu- 
dents, and it is “To My Students” that 
the book is dedicated. 

The book itself enrolls a number of 
extra-mural students and with profit they 
will sit at this teacher’s feet. For it is 
with knowledge and truth that he sets 
forth “The Christian Evangel,” or Gospel. 
In it he traces the growth of the Tree of 
Life from its root in the Old Testament to 
its fruit in the New. It is a work of in- 
terpretation, and it is done with wisdom 
and understanding, and, withal, with sim- 
plicity. While the content or argument is 
theological, the language is not; through- 
out it is plain—one may say, in the plain 
and not on the mountain-top. And from 
beginning to end it is sane and sound. 
The word “Modern” in the sub-title should 
not be misunderstood; perhaps its main 
application is to the fact that the scripture 
quotations are not taken from the old 
obsolete King James Version but from the 
American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Version. Old Testament texts (with com- 
ments, linking them up with the New) 


occur 120 times—the quotations represent- 
ing twenty-four of its thirty-nine books— 
while the Scriptural Index indicates hun- 
dreds of quotations from twenty-three of 
the twenty-seven books of the New Testa- 
ment. All of these quotations are treated 
exegetically and evangelically, and the 
treatment is at once instructive and con- 
structive. The book is both Christian and 
Evangelical, and the reader of it cannot 
fail to profit by its perusal and study. 
Joun W. Horine. 


The Inspiration of the Scriptures 


By Loraine Boettner. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mann’s Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 88. Price, $1.00. 


The reading of this little book strengthens 
our conviction that the framers of the 
Augustana did well in not including an 
article on inspiration. The inspiration of 
the Bible is what makes it a Bible, and 
when that is said all is said that can be 
said. We do not strengthen the case by 
definition or by controversy. The Bible is 
its own witness. Insofar as that is the 
position of this book, we commend it. No 
affirmation, however positive, adds to the 
authority of the Bible. H. C. ALLEMAN. 


Junior Boys Write Their Life 
of Christ 


By William Grime. Manthorne and 
Buvack, Inc. Pages 97. Price, $1.00. 


This book indicates method used gad 
results obtained in a class of fourteen 
junior boys, conducted by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Grime, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Great Neck, New York. i 

Purpose of the course was to stimulate 
boys’ interest in the Bible and lead them 
especially to a personal understanding of 
the life of Christ. Mr. Grime describes his 
method in the introductory pages. About 
half of the book is a brief life of Christ 
as the boys themselves retold it in their 
own words, using the Gospel lessons for 
fifteen selected Sundays and festivals from 
the book of Common Prayer. The other 
half of the book presents a record of dis- 
cussions which took place in the class, 
They illustrate the way in which Mr. 
Grime was able to develop the boys’ own 
conceptions of certain problems which 
arose. The book will well repay the care- 
ful attention of all workers with juniors. 

C. PS HARRY: 


Trends of Christian Thinking 


A Digest of Current Religious Lit- 
erature. By Dr. Charles Macfarland. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. 1937. 
Pages 207. Price, $1.50. 


Last year Dr. Macfarland’s restless, 
ever-desirous-of-serving spirit impelled 
him to issue a digest of the current re- 
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ligious literature of 1935, entitled “Con- 
temporary Christian Thought,” which was 
appreciatively reviewed in these columns. 
The volume was so well received that the 
author was encouraged to repeat his earlier 
performance this year with the religious 
literature of 1936. It is an equally meri- 
torious performance, one for which his 
clerical brethren, who have neither the 
leisure of Dr. Macfarland’s retirement from 
active service, nor confidence in their own 
powers of discriminative selection, will 
heartily thank him. Dr. Macfarland has 
made his selection for review from 275 
of last year’s most significant books in 
the various fields of religious literature. 
In general, his selections have been very 
happy, and a wide field of thought has been 
covered in that clarifying and frank way 
to which the followers of Dr. Macfarland’s 
work have become accustomed; though 
many may differ with him in his self-con- 
fessed dependence upon the choices of 
the Religious Book Club in the field of 
religious literature. The scope of this 
volume may be best gauged by the chap- 
ter subjects—l. In Theology and Philos- 
ophy; 2. The Social Gospel Survives; 3. 
God or Cesar: The Crisis of Church and 
State; 4. The Church Under Self-Exam- 
ination; 5. The Future of Foreign Missions; 
6. The Return of Personal Religion. The 
final chapter (7) is devoted to an exam- 
ination of the outstanding features of these 
chapter-subjects in Dr. Macfarland’s own 
vigorously discriminating and independent 
way. Are you interested in these subjects 
—any or all? The author will help you, 
and not least in forcing you to think for 
yourself. You may be provoked, but you 
will be glad you read the book. 
Juuius F. SEEBACH. 


Full Assurance 


By H. A. Ironside, Litt.D. The Bible In- 
stitute Colportage Association, Chicago. 
1937. Pages 127. Price, 75 cents. 


“A Series of Messages for Anxious 
Souls” in two parts by the pastor of the 
Moody Church, Chicago. Part one pre- 
sents the basis of. “full assurance” of sal- 
vation for sinners to be found in the Holy 
Scriptures in the shed blood of Jesus 
Christ. The messages are especially ad- 
dressed to readers who believe the Bible 
is true and divinely inspired, but who 
somehow have missed the “peace of a per- 
fect trust.” Part two deals with twenty- 
eight individual “difficulties which hinder 
full assurance” and very convincingly 
overcomes all by the application of God’s 
revelation in His holy Word in the plen- 
tiful redemption “in the blood that has 
been shed.” 

The author preaches a clear and a pure 
Gospel. Salvation for one and all is 
through the blood of God’s Son. “Neither 
is there salvation in any other” or in any 
other way. The messages are not only 
thoroughly evangelical but also forcefully 
evangelistic. We commend them not only 
to anxious inquirers but to all souls for 
the strengthening of faith, the deepening 
of spiritual life and the ending of all 
doubts and misgivings in “full assurance.” 

CuarLes E, Kem. 
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A RICHLY FRUITFUL LIFE 
(Continued from page 2) 


candidate for the office under a limited 
tenure. He was our philosopher-the- 
ologian, a progressive conservative, and a 
conservative progressive. He was voracious 
as a student and stimulating as a teacher. 
He was ever being consumed by a holy 
zeal and spent himself in the service of 
God and man. 

He had the invaluable benefit of the sus- 
taining, restraining, impelling advice of 
just the kind of helpmate he needed. 

It seems strange to think of that voice 
as hushed, of that form as still, of that 
righteous indignation, that zealous chal- 
lenge to higher and better things as no 
longer blazing the trail for us. 

It does not seem strange to think of him 
in the fellowship of the leaders of Christ’s 
cause who are with their Leader, Christ 
our Lord, 


IN THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr. C. M. Jacobs, Philadelphia 
Lutheran Seminary ‘ 


IN THE DEATH of Dr. J. A. W. Haas, the 
Lutheran Church in America has lost one 
of its foremost theological scholars. It has 
been my good fortune, in a somewhat in- 
timate acquaintance of many years, to 
know this side of this unusually versatile 
scholar and teacher rather well. 

His interest in theology goes back to his 
days in the seminary. My father used to 
speak of him as the most brilliant pupil 
he had ever had, and even under the heavy 
burdens of a college presidency, his the- 
ological interest never slackened. Indeed, 
some of us have felt it was only fre- 
quent occupation with pure theology that 
gave him the mental relaxation which 
made his other burdens tolerable. 

After graduating from the seminary in 
1887, he spent a year at Leipzig. Delitzsch 
and Luthardt were the stars of the Leipzig 
faculty, and he learned much from both 
of them. But his chief interest in his 
earlier years was in New Testament crit- 
icism and interpretation. His first book 
was a commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Mark, published in 1895, and his second 
‘was a volume on Biblical criticism, issued 
in 1902. In the interval he had been co- 
editor with my father of “The Lutheran 
Cyclopedia,” and that work had taken him 
into the field of Lutheran history. Never- 
theless, when he was called, in 1904, to 
the presidency of Muhlenberg College, he 
was regarded as one of the foremost New 
Testament scholars in the church. 

As president of the college, he took over 
the chair of philosophy and religion, with 
a resulting shift in theological interest. His 
own philosophy was an idealism of the 
Berkleyan type, which had been planted 
in the University of Pennsylvania by 
Krauth and was further developed there 
by Fullerton. It gave him the basis of his 
philosophical teaching, but in an amazingly 
short time he acquired an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the modern philosophies, in- 
cluding the schools that had risen, or were 
arising, out of modern science. His con- 
cern with all of these philosophies had a 
definitely practical motive. He wanted to 
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show his pupils how they bear on life, 
what they can do, and what they cannot 
do to guide us to the highest values. 

Thus his theological thinking passed in- 
evitably into the field of ethics and apolo- 
getics, and it was in these fields that nearly 
all of his later writing was done. He rec- 
ognized, however, that there can be no 
sound system of ethics or apologetics which 
does not rest upon a firm foundation of 
belief. In recent years, therefore, he has 
been insisting, whenever opportunity of- 
fered, that the church’s greatest present 
need is for a new type of doctrinal the- 
ology which will conserve all the values 
of the traditional systems and be imple- 
mented with the results of new scientific 
knowledge and new ways of philosophic 
thought. Within the last year he completed 
a manuscript, as yet unpublished, of a 
book of Christian doctrine. 

One can only surmise what the results 
would have been if his wonderfully stored 
and amazingly agile mind could have been 
applied without interruption to those the- 
ological matters that were always so near 
his heart. 


IN TWENTY-FIRST CON- 
VENTION 


(Continued from page 9) 


League was organized under Mr. Fuhr’s 
direction to meet a need which he knew 
had not been met by any program then 
offered. The present year completes con- 
tinuous history of this pioneer organiza- 
tion, a record open for all to read. Out of 
it has come the present junior set-up, with 
1,066 leagues, about 25,000 juniors; also 
175 groups of Little Leaguers, with 2,000 
members. In the past biennium these 
juniors contributed both to the China Ob- 
jective and the Sustaining Membership 
Fund, and in addition for 1936 (one year) 
raised $3,110 for other causes (of which 
only $705 was for local expense). 


“California, Here We Come” 


There were interesting rivalries for the 
1939 convention, and all manner of in- 
ducements were held out. Southern Cali- 
fornia won, with Long Beach as the con- 
vention city. The Luther League feels 
very strong when it has assurance to vote 
for a coast city, and it will add strength 
to our coast Luther Leagues to realize they 
have “sold” themselves to the East as 
worthy of our confidence in the staging of 
an “international” convention. Then 
Kitchener bids for 1941; and other years 
are tentatively dated. 


The Elections 


The elections gave to the League the 
following staff of officers for the coming 
biennium: President, John George Kur- 
zenknabe, Harrisburg, Pa.; first vice-pres- 
ident, Alvin H. Schaediger, North Bergen, 
N. J.; second vice-president, J. W. Cobb, 
Lincolnton, N. C.; recording secretary, Miss 
Gladys Broeker, Washington, D. C.; treas- 
urer, Charles W. Fuhr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Paul M. Kinports continues in the 
office of executive secretary, with office 
at Luther League Headquarters in the 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia. 
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CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR 
— 1938 — 


Indispensable — Beautiful — Artistic 


Year after year this Scripture Verse cal- 
endar increases in popularity. Thousands of 
dollars have been realized annually by in- 
dividuals and church organizations. 

Morning and Evening Lessons indicated 
for each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates 
of preceding and following months. 

For each weekday a choice Bible verse for 
a guide to daily Christian living. The ap- 
pointed lessons and colors for the Church 
Year are indicated for Sundays and festivals. 

Large black figures are used for weekday 
dates while Sundays and major festivals and 
holidays are emphasiz-d in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 

The twelve calendar pages with cover are 
bound together at the top with a metal 
binder, with cord for hanging. 


Size of Calendar, 914 x 1514 inches. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organiza- 
tion or individual to undertake the sale of 
this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. The best time 
to start is soon after church activity gets 
under way in the fall. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your 
sales campaign. 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Number Cost Sell Profit 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and 
over. Calendars are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


ete aleae ie Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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PALMETTO PARAGRAPHS 


South Carolina Happenings as Seen by 
Pastor W. C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C. 


Many Sovurn Caroxtina “Sandlappers” 
-have been seeking relief from the intense 
July heat by trips to the sands on the 
beaches, while others have forsaken the 
sands and are “lifting their eyes unto the 
hills” to find cooler spots at mountain re- 
sorts. Hundreds of Lutherans from the 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia-Alabama Synods are expected to at- 
tend the annual Summer School for Church 
Workers at the Blue Ridge Assembly 
Grounds, Black Mountain, N. C., July 24- 
30. The slogan for this joint school is, “A 
Three-synod School with a Challenging 
Program.” The school has secured a most 
capable faculty, offers a helpful program 
for all departments of church work, and 
meets at an attractive and popular moun- 
tain resort. 


The “St. John’s” in this synod seem to 
be setting the pace just now for replace- 
ments and improvements of church prop- 
erties. St. John’s, Charleston, Dr. George 
J. Gongaware pastor, built in 1817, the 
second building on the same site, is in the 
midst of restoring the original type win- 
dows of antique colonial glass and design. 
Many years ago the original windows were 
replaced by a large pane, modern sash 
design. When the change was made it 
proved not to be agreeable to many of the 
members, and now in recent years a 
movement has been under way to restore 
the windows to their original design. This 
work is expected to be completed by late 
summer or early fall. This is another step 
toward the general restoration movement 
in St. John’s, where many hope to restore 
this historic building to its original form 
in every detail. 


St. John’s, Walhalla, the Rev. Ben M. 
Clark pastor, has made all arrangements 
and is now engaged in beautifying and 
renovating their church building. The 
floors have been refinished, the ceiling and 
walls painted, and new electric fixtures 
installed. This is another prized landmark 
of the synod which is being well preserved 
by the congregation. 


St. John’s, Irmo, the Rev. H. S. Petrea 
pastor, has been making some fine im- 
provements in property. Changing the 

- chancel to conform to Lutheran ideas, re- 
moving the old tower from the corner and 
placing a steeple in the center, adding 
transepts, building Sunday school rooms 
at the rear, re-roofing the entire building, 
and installing new stained glass windows, 
are among the improvements made by this 
small, courageous congregation. A home- 
coming service is being planned for 
August. 


Bethlehem Parish, Pomaria, the Rev. 
E. K. Counts pastor, consists of three con- 
gregations, all of which have recently 
added Sunday school rooms to their build- 
ings. 


St. Johannes, Charleston, the Rev. I. E. 
Long pastor, has recently made a sub- 
stantial reduction on its indebtedness and 
added to its equipment in the way of new 
Common Service Books, more kitchen 
equipment, and beautifying class rooms in 
the parish building. 
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Other churches making recent improve- 
ments to properties are St. Paul’s, Mt. 
Pleasant, the Rev. D. A. Sox pastor: new 
chancel, lighting fixtures improved, and 
changing of sacristry. St. Andrew’s, Co- 
lumbia, the Rev. J. D. Kinard pastor: 
recovering church building, purchase of 
new carpets, and other improvements. 
Early Branch, the Rev. J. E. Roof pastor: 
remodeling building, altering and renovat- 
ing interior, adding a stained glass win- 
dow, and purchase of new paraments. 


25th Anniversary 


Church of the Ascension, Columbia, the 
Rev. Karl W. Kinard pastor, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its or- 
ganization June 27. Dr. W. H. Greever, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church, 
was founder of this aggressive congrega- 
tion. He delivered the sermon at the 
morning service. At the evening service, 
Dr. C. A. Freed, president of the Lutheran 
Seminary, and a former pastor of the con- 
gregation, spoke, and the Rev. E. Z. Pence, 
president of the Synod of South Carolina, 
brought a message. Mr. Kinard has served 
the congregation as pastor since 1933. 


Twenty-seven South Carolinians were 
in attendance at the recent convention of 
the Luther League of America held in 
Springfield, Ohio, July 5-9. Among this 
large group were the Rev. E. Z. Pence of 
Little Mountain, president of the South 
Carolina Synod; the Rev. J. O. Kempson 
of Columbia, the Rev. V. A. Cameron of 
Silverstreet, and the Rev. H. D. Kleckley 
of Saluda. 


Ground-breaking services were held at 
Anderson July 11, and actual work for the 
construction of the new building began 
July 12, for the mission church, Holy Trin- 
ity (Kreps Memorial). The Rev. Alton C. 
Clark, pastor, was in charge of the serv- 
ice. Greetings were brought from the city 
of Anderson by Mayor Sullivan; from the 
religious organizations of the city by the 
Rev. M. Carter; from the South Carolina 
Synod by President Pence; from the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the synod 
by its president, Mrs. H. A. McCullough. 
Hon. B. B. Hare represented the laymen 
of the synod. Dr. C. L. Miller, supply pas- 
tor at Greenville, offered the invocation. 
The Women’s Missionary Society of South 
Carolina‘is raising a fund of $5,000 to be 
applied on this building as a memorial to 
the late Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps. 


Conferences Dated 


A very important meeting of the pres- 
idents of conferences of the synod together 
with representatives of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society was held July 14. The 
purpose was to set dates for the fall con- 
ferences, arranging especially for group 
meetings to be held in six or seven sec- 
tions of the state. These meetings this fall 
will emphasize the Promotional Plans of 
the United Lutheran Church. Present in- 
dications are that these meetings will be 
attended by large and enthusiastic groups 
of leaders of all church organizations and 
activities. 


The Committee on Evangelism for the 
synod, Dr. W. C. Davis of Charleston 
chairman, held a meeting at the Publica- 
tion House in Columbia on July 14. It is 
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reported that Chairman Davis presented 
some very fine plans for more extensive 
work in evangelism for this synod. 


The Rev. H. D. Kleckley of Saluda will 
be formally installed July 18. The service 
will be in charge of President Pence and 
the Rev. W. F. Hiers of Leesville, president 
of the Western Conference. 


The Rev. L. H. Jeffcoat will be installed 
as pastor of the parish at Red Bank on 
July 25. President Pence and President 
Hiers will have charge of this service also. 
The parish at Red Bank has purchased 
ground for the building of a new parson- 
age. Plans for the building have already 
been drawn and accepted. 


The Rev. George E. Meetze was installed 
as pastor of Grace Church, Prosperity, on 
July 25. The service was in charge of 
President Pence and E. B. Keisler, D.D., 
of Newberry, president of the Newberry 
Conference. 


The Rev. F. W. Brandt, a successful 
missionary of the synod at Union for a 
number of years, will assume his duties 
as pastor of St. Barnabas Church, Charles- 
ton, on August 1, having accepted a call 
to this new work recently. 


The Ridge Parish, Leesville, S. C., the 
Rev. J. Milton Frick pastor, has been given 
a lot in Leesville for the erection of a 
parsonage. The building will be erected 
in the very near future. 


The hot weather in these parts might 
make some of us desire to go on a “sit- 
down” strike in some shady spot, but it 
seems that in spite of the heat our people 
“have a mind to work.” At least the news 
from over the synod indicates considerable 
activity in the work of the church with 
many plans and improvements under way. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


THE ETERNAL, monotonous, everlasting 
sunshine does seem wearisome sometimes, 
when the mercury pushes up toward the 
hundred mark for a day or two. So we 
hied ourselves away for several days to 
cool San Diego, where the average is 
about ten degrees lower than about Los 
Angeles. And the drive, 120 miles along 
the western sea, that is an experience to 
be coveted. With La Jolla, with her rock- 
bound shore, and Old Town, Ramona’s 
marriage place, at her northern entrance; 
with Agu Caliente with her race course 
on the Mexican border; with San Diego 
Bay flanking her western border, and 
Point Loma Lighthouse guarding the en- 
trance from the Pacific; with Balboa Park, 
one of the rare beauty spots of the world, 
covering an area of 1,400 acres, that con- 
tains the million dollar outdoor organ, the 
largest pipe organ in the world; and the 
mountains to the east, in the hinterland; 
with the greatest military and naval base 
in America—the Army Air Corps is lo- 
cated at Rockwell Field on North Island: 
“San Diego, where California begins,” is 
unique in her setting—let no one in Los 
Angeles persist in saying to late tourists, 
“Why go to San Diego? We have every- 
thing of interest here in Los Angeles.” 
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In San Diego 
We met Pastor Dyreson and his church 
council in the First Church, as they dis- 
cussed the feasibility of continuing two 
Bible schools and two preaching places. 


Attendance at both places is gratifying, . 


but the fact that the downtown location 
is being crowded by apartment houses and 
service stations, makes continuance there 
a problem. The church was organized in 
1888 with Dr. W. E. Wagner as pastor. The 
building was erected during the pastorate 
of Dr. C. W. Maggart, who is still with us 
in Los Angeles. Other pastors were: J. E. 
Hoick, George H. Hillerman, J. W. Romig, 
E. P. Schueler, Peter Altpeter, G. B. 
Young, L. S. Axe, and the present pastor, 
Delmar L. Dyreson. 

We also met our old-time friend, Dr. 
Sydney E. Bateman, who together with 
Mrs. Bateman is spending some months in 
San Diego. Through the kindness of Pas- 
tor Dyreson, Dr. Bateman and I were 
included among those present at a lunch- 
eon given by the chaplains of the Marine 
Corps to the ministers of San Diego, on 
the Cadet Training School Field. Thirteen 
chaplains and fifty-one ministers sat to- 
gether at luncheon. E. W. Scott, ranking 
chaplain, was toastmaster. His address of 
welcome to the visiting ministers was re- 
sponded to by Pastor Dyreson, secretary 
of the Ministers’ Association. After the 
luncheon, we were entertained by a color- 
ful dress parade on the Parade Grounds. 

An unusual service was conducted at 
the First Church on Sunday morning, July 
11, in honor of the fifty-seventh wedding 
anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Stern- 
berg. Dr. Bateman was guest preacher. 
Greetings were extended by Forrest War- 
ren on behalf of the True Vow Keeper’s 
Club. Dr. Sternberg, at eighty-seven, 
continues to teach. an adult Bible class 
each Sunday morning. 

Dr. Sternberg is the author of “The Life 
of a Fossil Hunter.” He is recognized in 
scientific circles as one of the leading 
paleontologists of the world, and has con- 
tributed some of the finest fossil speci- 
mens to many of the great museums of 
America and Europe. Many of his fine 
specimens are on display at the Museum 
of Natural History, Balboa Park. 


Outdoor Exhibits 


Southern California is noted for its out- 
door exhibits and entertainments. The 
Ramone Pageant at Helmet in the rugged 
hillside amphitheatre, the latter part of 
April and the first of May, drew a crowd 
_ of at least 5,000. The Pilgrimage Play, the 
interest of which increases each year, in 
its cross-surmounted bowl, begins: July 19. 
Laguna Beach Art Exhibit, July 30 to 
August 7, the pride of the Laguna Art 
Club, established its reputation last year 
through its exhibit of living pictures. The 
World Art Exhibit, by the Los Angeles 
Art Association, will be held later in the 
fall. These art displays, together with the 
musical Symphony Under the Stars in the 
Hollywood Bowl, and the appearance again 
of the Lutheran Choral Union, character- 
izes Los Angeles and Southern California 
as much more than merely a growing com- 
mercial center. 

Two million people are reported to have 
entered California the past year, many 
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of whom are indigents, some of them seek- 
ing work. It is the possibility, however, of 
practically living out of doors, and the 
very liberal state allowance for the sup- 
port of the unemployed, that lures them 
here. They really are a menace to the 
state. Last year the officials of Los Angeles 
County tried to stem the tide by patrolling 
the border. This method seems impractic- 
able, however. We must feed the hungry 
at whatever cost. The state is calling 
loudly on the Federal Government to come 
to its assistance. : 

We have enough unemployed of our 
own to care for, especially during the time 
of strikes and sit-down strikes. Legislators 
may be wise enough to meet such a sit- 
uation in the statesmanlike manner—some- 
time. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, executive 
head of Caltech Institute at Pasadena, who 
has recently returned from a trip to 
Europe, says of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries: “The Scandinavian labor leaders 
with whom I talked are highly intelli- 
gent. ... And they are too intelligent to 
need to resort to violence.” America might 
have the same conditions, were it not for 
the agitation of trouble makers—troublers 
who are really government upsetters. The 
heart of America among workers and em- 
ployers will ere long assert itself in a 
demand for a higher type of freedom than 
many are enjoying today. 


A New Declaration 


A timely editorial appeared in a Los 
Angeles paper, July 4, under the above 
heading. I quote two paragraphs: “There 
is abroad in the land a despoiler. It is 
disguised as the champion of the worker. 
It is garbed in the guise of honest toil, but 
its motto is ‘Hate!’ and its watchword is 
‘Destruction!’ It cares not for the fruits 
of production or the promotion of welfare. 
It seeks only strife.” “This is no time to 
talk of Democrats or of Republicans. This 
is a time to talk of Americans. This is no 
time to talk of employer and employee. 


It is time to talk of the forces who seek. 


to enslave them. both.” 
We have just learned that the enthu- 


siastic Luther Leaguers from California, 


delegates to the convention at Springfield, 
Ohio, have succeeded in landing the na- 
tional convention for 1939, and that the 
place is Long Beach. Well done, Leaguers! 
So, come along, ye who long for a visit to 
the sunny California land—where the 
“Sunbeams” grow. We hope to be here to 
welcome you. 

The Leaguers of St. Luke’s, Huntington 
Park, are relieving their pastor, Dr. 
Herbert J. Weaver, through the summer, 
and are themselves conducting regular 
Vesper services. Outside speakers are 
called in,—Dr. Weaver addressing them 
once a month. 

Union Sunday evening services are be- 
ing held in Pasadena from July 4 to Aug- 
ust 29, by four Lutheran pastors and 
churches. 

St. David’s Mountain Camp, the Rev. 
D. Edward Wright, director, was held at 
the headwaters of the Santa Ana River, 
on the Lutheran camp ground, July 6-16. 
Ruth’s Camp for Girls, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Wright, was held July 
16-26. Bible instruction in both camps is 
in the hands of competent instructors. 
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CHURCH DEDICATED AT 
LUNFORD, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


CHURCH DEDICATIONS have been following 
each other rather rapidly in our Alberta 
mission field. Every few months a new 
building makes its appearance, and though 
the buildings are very modest, they mean 
as much to our poor people on the fron- 
tier as the most elaborate church building 
in the East. 

Pastor William Wahl writes: 

“July 11 was a most memorable day for 
St. Paul’s congregation of Lunford. On 
this day the little congregation dedicated 


‘its house of worship. A large number of 


guests had come from far and near, but 
the guest preachers had not come, so that 
the pastor loci had to do the preaching, 
assisted by his assistant, Student L. Koss. 

“Lunford is part of the Barrhead Parish. 
It is the first congregation in this district, 
organized by Pastor A. Goos in 1928. The 
lack of a church building proved almost ' 
disastrous to this congregation which, after 
many losses, finally made up its mind to 
build. A gift of $250 from the Women’s. 
Missionary Society of Zion Church, Wil- 
mington, Del., gave them courage; the con- 
gregation subscribed $200, of which $100 
has been paid, and on June 30 the work 
was started. It progressed so rapidly that 
the dedication could take place July 11. 

“This is a frame building, 26 x 36 feet, 
with a little vestibule and a small steeple. 
The outside has been finished with cedar 
siding; inside the vaulting is finished. A 
balcony for the choir will seat thirty peo- 
ple. The furnishing so far consists of an 
altar table with crucifix and two candle- 
sticks, donated by the congregation of 
Stony Plain. The windows are square, but 
on the outside blind arches have given 
them a Gothic effect. 


Folk from Europe 


“So far the building has cost $700, of 
which $450 has been raised. The collec- 
tion at the dedication amounted to $85. 
The congregation consists of only fifteen 
families and two single persons as regular 
members. A few more are attendants but 
not members. Since every family is richly 
blessed with children, they number ninety 
souls. The people come mainly from Rus- 
sia, Poland and Austria, and are good Lu- 
therans. Lately our English-speaking 
neighbors have taken a greater interest in 
the church, and we hope for a good future. 

“So far God has helped us; He will not 
forsake us in the future. He has already 
given us proof of His grace, for while other 
sections suffer greatly through drought, 
we have prospects of a medium crop, since 
heavy showers have lately improved the 
outlook considerably.” 

Thus writes Pastor Wahl. Must it not be 
gratifying to the Missionary Society, which 
made this building possible, and to the 
many other friends who by a similar sac- 
rifice have given our Lutheran people on 
the frontier a chance to worship in their 
own home? There are new opportunities 
for such service arising every day. Who 
will help? 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Dr. Levertne Tyson began his duties at 
Muhlenberg College July 1. He will be 
inaugurated as fifth president of Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., Saturday 
morning, October 2, 1937. 

Elaborate arrangements are planned for 
the week-end of the inauguration. A com- 
bined committee of faculty members and 
Board of Trustees is diligently working 
on the preparations. The committee has 
met several times to date. 

Arrangements which they have released 
for publication follow: The Pennsylvania 
Association of College Presidents will hold 
its annual meeting on the campus October 
1, morning and afternoon. A dinner sym- 
posium which will be attended by the col- 
lege presidents and which will be open to 
alumni will be held at the Hotel Americus 
in Allentown, Friday evening. Speakers 
of national prominence are engaged for 
the symposium. 

Saturday morning at ten o’clock the for- 
’ mal inauguration will take place on the 
campus. A speaker, also of nation-wide 
distinction, will be present for a formal 
address. Other speakers will be secured 
as representatives of various groups ex- 
tending greetings to Dr. Tyson upon his 
inauguration. 

Members of the committee are Dr. 
Howard S. Seip, Conrad Wilker, D.D., Dr. 
J. Conrad Seegers of the Board of Trus- 
tees; and for the faculty, Dean Robert C. 
Horn, Professor Luther J. Deck and Dr. 
Carl W. Boyer. 

Muhlenberg College will receive a $2,500 
music set in the fall, the gift of the Car- 
negie Corporation. The gift was received 
with delight by the college administrative 
officers and Dr. Harold K. Marks, head of 
the music department. It will be placed in 
a seminar room in the Library Building 
and a student attendant, under the super- 
vision of the college librarian, will be in 
charge of the room. 


Fred H. Smith, a graduate of Middle- 
bury College in Vermont last June, will be 
instructor of physics and mathematics at 
Muhlenberg College in the fall. He will 
succeed Homer C. Knaus, ’33, instructor in 
physics and mathematics for the past three 
years, who was acting head of the Physics 
Department in the absence of Dr. Ira F. 
Zartman, who was on Sabbatical leave. Dr. 
Zartman has been doing research work at 
Johns Hopkins University in the field of 
supersonics since February 1. He will re- 
turn in the fall to resume his teaching 
duties. 


Prof. Robert R. Fritsch, professor of Eng- 
lish Bible, and Oscar F. Bernheim, treas- 
urer of the college, completed thirty years 
of active service with the close of the col- 
lege term this June. They were the guests 
of honor at a party of faculty members 
held in the College Commons. 


The twenty-third session of the Muhlen- 
berg College Summer School opened June 
14 for a pre-session of three weeks with a 
large enrollment in elementary education, 
organic chemistry, and biology; this work 
will be continued in the post-session of 
three weeks. The regular session opened 
July 5 with an enrollment of 250. Twenty 
members of the regular college faculty are 
offering fifty-six different courses. A course 
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in safety education is offered for the first 
time by a specialist in this field. 

A special series of social gatherings has 
been planned for the summer session. 

At the close of the session, President 
Tyson will present diplomas to those who 
have completed the requirements. 


Roland F. Hartman, instructor in Busi- 
ness Administration, will return to his 
teaching duties in the Business Depart- 
ment after a year’s leave of absence. Dur- 
ing the 1936-1937 collegiate year Mr. Hart- 
man studied at Columbia University in 
the Economics and Business Departments. 


Dr. John David Miller Brown, head of 
the Department of English, was welcomed 
into the Silver Jubilee Club of the faculty 
as he marked the end of a twenty-five-year 
tenure of office as a member of the faculty. 


By action of the Board of Trustees Dr. 
James Edgar Swain was made head of the 
History Department. He is professor of 
European History, and has been at Muh- 
lenberg in the Department of History since 
1925 and became professor in 1926. He is 
a graduate of Indiana University and re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1926. He has 
just completed a text book on “Outlines of 
Civilization.” This book is being used at 
other institutions as well as ours. Dr. 
Swain is a distinguished scholar as well as 
a capable and inspiring teacher. 


Victor LeRoy Johnson has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Department of 
History and Social Sciences. Mr. Johnson 
received the Bachelor of Science degree 
at Temple University in 1931 and the de- 
gree of M.A. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1932. Since 1931 he has been 
a graduate student in history at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and since 1932 a 
teaching fellow in history. In 1936-1937 he 
was chairman of Teaching Fellows. He has 
completed his class work for a Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Muhlenberg’s German Professor 
Goes to Germany 

Before commencement, Dr. Preston A. 
Barba, senior professor of German, left on 
the North German Lloyd Express Liner 
Bremen for Europe with a group of 
Rotarians and their friends. For Dr. Barba, 
who is an experienced traveler and an 
expert on European art and architecture, 
this was his nineteenth tour. The itinerary 
included a stay in London and Paris prior 
to the International Rotary Convention at 
Nice, France, on the Mediterranean early 
in June. After the convention they visited 
Rome, Florence, Venice and the Dolomite 
region in Italy, crossed the Alps and 
Switzerland by motor coach and then 
stopped at Munich, Nurnberg, Frankfurt, 
and sailed down the Rhine, with visits to 
Cologne and Berlin. After sending the 
party home on the Lloyd liner Columbus, 
Dr. Barba will attend the session of the 
Institute for Political Science in Berlin, 
where he will have an opportunity to hear 
experts of the government expound the 
doctrines and theories of the present 
regime in a course of lectures especially 
designed for foreign students. After that 
he will spend the remainder of his sum- 
mer in study and travel. 
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Immediately after commencement, Dr. 
Harry Hess Reichards, also of the German 
Department, left with his wife and son 
Richard for Germany. He found the ship 
Veendam crowded with American univer- 
sity professors and students and reports it 


’ an impressive sight to see so many people 


going abroad to gain first-hand knowledge 
of conditions, to study languages in the 
foreign University Summer Schools, and 
to take advantage of the historic cultural 
opportunities offered by the older lands. 
Dr. Reichard visited the Dusseldorf Ex- 
position, where the German nation is being 
shown what has been accomplished by the 
co-operation of Science, Industry and 
Labor and what they hope to accomplish 
in the next four years toward establishing 
a stable economy for the Reich, based upon 
their own sources of raw material. The 
theme song of the exposition might be said 
to be “Erd, Erz, Wald and Kohle,” for it 
is believed that Germany’s economic in- 
dependence will depend on her success in 
making her soil, minerals, forest and coal 
mines supply her economic needs. After 
establishing his family in Munich, where 
Richard is studying language and Mrs. 
Reichard the art galleries of Southern Ger- 
many as well as attending the musical 
festivals of Munich and Salzburg, Dr. 
Reichard returned to his work at the 
Muhlenberg College Summer School. At 
the close of the summer session, he plans 
to return to Europe to bring his family 
home after brief visits to the Salzburg 
Music Festival, a trip across the new Aus- 
trian mountain highway over the Gross 
Glocker, a short stay in Venice, a few days 
in Florence and Milan, and at the Paris 
Exposition. 


LUTHERAN STUDENT 
ASHRAM 


From coast To coast Lutheran students 
will come for a week of Bible study, 
prayer, Christian fellowship, and recrea- 
tion at the second annual Ashram (cor- 
porate spiritual quest) sponsored by the 
Lutheran Student Association of America. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pa., at the foot of the Alleghanies, has 
placed its beautiful campus at the disposal 
of the Lutheran student group August 
23-29, the dates of the Ashram. 

Dr. C. P. Harry of Norristown, Pa., is 
Dean of the camp and will conduct stu- 
dent forums on “Ways of Worship and 
Work”; Dr. George Aus of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will lead the Bible study; Prof. 
T. A. Kantonen of Springfield, Ohio, will 
speak on “Christian Faith”; Dr. J. C. K. 
Preus of Minneapolis, Minn., on “The 
Divided Church”; Dr. Conrad Hoffman of 
New York City on “Issues of Today”; and 
Dr. Mary E. Markley on “World-wide De- 
velopment of Christian Life.” 

Prof. Paul Ensrud of Newberry College, 
South Carolina, will direct the music; Miss 
Mildred E. Winston of Washington, D. C., 
will be Dean of Women; and Lloyd 
Meiners of State Teachers’ College, La 
Crosse, Wis., and Madeline Ambos of 
Hunter College, New York City, will direct 
the athletics and recreational program. 

The Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz of Moor- 
head, Minn., Student Secretary-elect of 
the American Lutheran Conference, and 
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Miss Hortense C. Hage, Acting Student 
Secretary, will be present. 

Total cost for the week, Monday evening 
dinner, August 23, through Sunday, August 
29, $10. Registrations are being made with 
Dr. C. P. Harry, 210 West Fornance St., 
Norristown, Pa. Those who wish trans- 
portation information may get in touch 
with any one of the following regional 
presidents of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America: 

Pacific Northwest—Roland Swanson, 911 

Stewart St., Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Southwest—Ruth Anderson, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Midwest—Melvin Oestlin, Bethany College, 

Lindsborg, Kan. 

Northwest—Sterling Simonson, Augustana 

College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Land O’Lakes—John Gebuhr, Iowa State 

College, Ames, Iowa. 

Hub—Harry Victorson, Augustana Sem- 

inary, Rock Island, Il. 

Ohio Valley—Karl Beck, 1541 Washtenaw, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Southeast—Elizabeth Bischoff, Newberry 

College, Newberry, S. C. 

North Atlantic—Gottfried Alberti, Wagner 

College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Students from the Northwest and Land 
O’Lakes regions are chartering two buses 
from Minneapolis, seeing Washington, 
D. C., Atlantic City, Philadelphia, and 
New York City before the Ashram. 

Mary E. AAsGAARD, 
L. S. A. A. Publicity Director 


THE WINONA SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


held its thirty-third annual session, June 
21-27, and it was voted one of the most 
successful of recent years. A secretary 
from one of the co-operating boards of 
this interdenominational Summer School 
of Missions in Indiana thus voiced her im- 
pressions: “I think it is wonderful! The 
spirit is so fine, the fellowship between 
the women and young women is remark- 
able. I haven’t seen anything just like it 
before. I don’t believe our Board realizes 
the value of the kind of thing you are 
doing here. I am going back to my office 
and start something immediately. My goal 
for next year from our denomination is 
fifty! And I am really going to work 
for it!” 

There was ground for her enthusiasm. 
Each member of the faculty echoed it, 
and the 126 registered attendants, whether 
there for the week or only for a day, ex- 
pressed themselves as more than satisfied 
with what they were receiving. Though 
it is hardly fair to single out any indi- 
viduals for special mention, everyone 
deeply appreciated Miss Cornelia Dalen- 
berg of Arabia, who gave of herself so 
graciously and untiringly as teacher, 
speaker, and impersonator. Her presence 
and that of Miss Lutten, who served thirty- 
six years in Arabia, were a spiritual bene- 
diction and an intellectual inspiration. 

The Missionary Teas, especially the one 
at Rainbow Point, the banquet planned 
and carried out so cleverly and attrac- 
tively by the young women, and the Mis- 
sionary Round Table provided oppor- 
tunities for informal fellowship, and the 
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extra afternoon classes requested and at- 
tended by practically everyone testified to 
the value of the instruction given by the 
faculty. 

The Interdenominational Book Table, in 
charge of Mrs. J. L. McLaughlin, provided 
for all registrants an unusual and helpful 
booklet called, “Missionary Methods, Table 
d’Hote or a la Carte,” listing literature 
obtainable there and elsewhere, and meth- 
ods of using it. The one regret of the 
week was that rain made impossible the 
always memorable Galilean service planned 
by the young women. 

The conference closed Sunday. 

Plans are already under way to make 
the school next year even better, and es- 
pecially to build up the Young Women’s 
Department. Mary L. Water. 


DANA COLLEGE, BLAIR, 
NEBRASKA 


PRESENT C. X. HANSEN was honored 
with the degree of LL.D. by Midland Col- 
lege at its commencement. For nearly 
forty-five years, Dr. Hansen has served 
Dana College with rare devotion. The 
guest speaker at the Dana Commencement 
was Dr. E. G. Chinlund, superintendent 
of Immanuel Lutheran Hospital in Omaha. 

Prof. H. F. Swansen, head of the de- 
partment of history, has received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Dr. Swansen’s thesis is 
a study of the Norwegian Pioneers in 
Iowa. With Mrs. Swansen he will spend 
a part of the summer in Norway for the 
purpose of further investigation before 
he publishes the results of his research. 

Prof. George H. Hartwig, head of the 
department of English, is spending a part 
of the summer in research at the New- 
berry Library, Chicago. For a number of 
years Mr. Hartwig has been making a 
special study of the English Geneva Bible, 
the version on which most Englishmen in 
the Elizabethan era were brought up. The 
version is particularly distinguished be- 
cause of its association with Shakespeare, 
and with the Puritan Movement in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Colonial New England. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


SPECIAL HONOR was paid J. W. Shannon, 
D.D., of Watsontown, Pa., by the Elysburg 
Parish of the Susquehanna Synod in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination to the ministry. Dr. Shan- 
non was ordained June 18, 1887, at Wat- 
sontown, and immediately assumed the 
pastorate at Elysburg. He continued there 
until 1917, when he was called to become 
pastor at Mount Union, Pa. He continued 
here until ill health compelled him to re- 
linquish the work in 1930. Dr. and Mrs. 
Shannon moved to Watsontown, where 
they are spending the years of their re- 
tirement in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of faithful service rendered in the Lord’s 
work. 

In recognition of the thirty years of 
service in the Elysburg Parish, these good 
people, led by their pastor, Charles Lam- 
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bert, D.D., arranged for a celebration. This 
took the form of a fellowship meeting in 
Ralpho Park. Several hundred were pres- 
ent to partake of a bountiful dinner and 
to participate in the exercises which were 
of an informal nature. Dr. Lambert spoke 
in behalf of the faithful work of Dr. and 
Mrs. Shannon and of the appreciation of 
the churches, and presented the Doctor 
with a liberal purse as a token of love 
and esteem. Dr. Shannon’s response was 
one of deep feeling and appreciation in 
behalf of himself and his family. Two of 
his sons, the Rev. Lester G. Shannon, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Williamsport, 
Pa., and the Rev. James Shannon, pastor 
at Confluence, Pa., made brief remarks, 
and three ministerial sons of the parish 
extended greetings: the Rev. Russell P. 
Knoebel of Bellwood, Pa., was present in 
person, and the Rev. H. C. Erdman of 
Burkittsville, Md. and Dr. Calvin P. 
Swank of Philadelphia, Pa., sent messages. 
Dr. Shannon participated in special 
services in each of the three churches: 
June 20, when at the reopening services 
of St. John’s Church, the Rev. Lester 
Shannon preached the sermon; at Jacob’s 
Church, when Dr. Shannon preached the 
sermon at the recognition for the older 
members; and on June 13 at the re-dedica- 
tion services in St. Peter’s Church, when 
Dr. Ira S. Sassaman, president of the 
Susquehanna Synod, preached the sermon. 
The faithful service of Dr. and Mrs. 
Shannon is evidenced by a spirit of loy- 
alty and faithfulness in the churches of 
the parish. Dr. Lambert is completing his 
seventeenth year in this parish. 


ANOTHER OCTOGENARIAN 


Elias H. Gerhart, D.D., pastor of Grace 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., for the past nine- 
teen years, has tendered his resignation, 
to become effective July 31. After that 
date he will live with his son in Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

During this pastorate Dr. Gerhart has 
received into the congregation by confir- 
mation 337 young people, and by letter 
231. The present enrollment is 888 bap- 
tized members. This congregation was or- 
ganized in 1885 by the late “Father” 
Weicksel, and Dr. Gerhart is the fifth 
pastor. 

Dr. Gerhart was ordained to the Lu- 
theran ministry in 1880, and is one of the 
sixteen young men who were graduated 
from the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 
inary when it was located on Franklin 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Gerhart has served the following 
congregations, all in Pennsylvania: St. 
Paul’s, Chester; St. John’s, Phoenixville; 
Nativity, Philadelphia; Penn’s Valley Par- 
ish, Aaronsburg; First Church, Annville; 
Trindle Springs, Mechanicsburg; Mt. Holly 
Springs, Ashland; and Shamokin since 
1918. 

Fifty-seven years of faithful service in 
the ministry—a splendid record. Dr. Ger- 
hart is the latest addition to THe Lu- 
THERAN’s Octogenarian Club, membership 
in which is awarded those of our pastors 
who have attained the age of eighty years 
and have served in the ministry for fifty 
years. 
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ENGLISH LUTHERANISM 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Seventieth Anniversary Marked by Special 
Services 


May 14, 1867, a group founded St. 
Mark’s English Lutheran Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., the work being sponsored by 
the General Synod. The advent of Eng- 
lish Lutheranism in this city was fittingly 
commemorated this year with a seven- 
tieth anniversary celebration by St. Mark’s 
congregation, of which the Rev. Frederick 
F. Mueller, Ph.D., is pastor. 

The celebration began with a birthday 
dinner, presided over by the Hon. Henry 
W. Kiel, Mayor of the City of St. Louis, 
1913-1925, and an active member of St. 
Mark’s, who was confirmed in the church 
fifty-one years ago. The Invocation was 
delivered by the Rev. Marlin C. Bot- 
tiger, assistant pastor of St. Mark’s. Greet- 
ings from other Lutheran churches were 
brought by Thomas B. Uber, D.D., pastor 
of Reen Memorial Lutheran Church, a sis- 
ter congregation. New members received 
during the past year were presented by 
the pastor. The principal address of the 
evening, entitled, “Born for and of Serv- 
ice,’ was delivered by Ira W. Bingaman, 
D.D., pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
Quincy, Ill. 
filled every corner of the banquet rooms 
of the church, was greatly inspired by the 
message of Dr. Bingaman. A final chal- 
lenge to future zeal and effort was given 
under the theme, “Looking Forward,” by 
Mr. Walter H. Lerch. 

On Sunday morning the anniversary 
service was held. The message was 
brought by a former pastor of St. Mark’s, 
M. Luther Canup, D.D., now pastor of 
Grosse Point Lutheran Church, Detroit. 
Dr. Canup suggested the need for con- 
tinued consecration, using as his theme, 
“Life Begins at Seventy.” 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


Located at Paradise Falls (Lutheran Ass’n.), 
Monroe Co., Pa. 6 rooms, bath, elec. refriger- 
hed fireplace, furnished, good condition, $3,000 
cas 

W. Dolby Palmer, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated at 
THE MISSES RINKER 

1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


At Paradise Falls, Pa. (In the Poconos). Sum- 
mer Home, ‘Falls Echoes,’’ 4 rooms, 3 porches, 
bath, open fireplace, outside paint last year, 
floors varnished throughout, electricity. Owner 
only tenant. Inquire on premises until August 
15th, or write 
Miss Florence Logan, R. F. D. No. 1, Cresco, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
aa00 DRGADe NY.CITY. 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER D) 


} 


| 
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FABRICS + WINDOWS 


The large audience, which - 
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On Tuesday evening a Reunion Service 
was held, the speaker being William E. 
Wheeler, D.D., pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Atchison, Kan., and also a former 
pastor of St. Mark’s in St. Louis. Using 
as the topic of his address, “The Every 
Member Principle,” Dr. Wheeler revealed 
the power of a congregation when every 
member is at work. 

Numerous greetings were read through- 
out the various services of the celebra- 
tion. Among them were messages from 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America; Dr. R. G. 
Catlin, president of the Illinois Synod; Dr. 
R. G. Schulz, president of Carthage Col- 
lege; and Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, professor 
of Practical Theology in Gettysburg Sem- 
inary. 

St. Mark’s Church has had an interest- 
ing history. During its seventy years of 
service in St. Louis, it has had three dif- 
ferent locations. The cornerstone of the 
first church was laid in 1868 at Elliot and 
Washington Streets. Finding in 1880 that 
the church building was too small for the 
growing congregation, the property was 
sold and in 1881 the cornerstone of the 
new church was laid at Cardinal and Bell 
Avenues. At this location a handsome and 
commodious structure was erected. Under 
the excellent leadership of Dr. Mosheim 
Rhodes, who served as pastor of the church 
for forty-five years, the congregation grew 
until it became one of the most prom- 
inent in the city. After the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis in 1904, the population of the 
city gradually moved westward, and the 
community around St. Mark’s changed. It 
was finally decided in 1918 to seek a new 
location, and a beautiful gray stone church 
was dedicated in 1919 on Clayton Road, 
just west of Skinker Boulevard. Being 
situated just west of Forest Park, the 
grounds of the World’s Fair, the church 
has the advantage of being in a growing 
community 
greater service. 

In addition to the pastorates of Drs. 
Rhodes, Wheeler and Canup, already re- 
ferred to, other ministers serving the pul- 
pit in recent years are Dr. Clarence E. 
Gardner of Indianapolis and Dr. Charles 
S. Bauslin, who was secretary of the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church for a period of sixteen years. The 
present pastor, Dr. Mueller, who received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Yale University a year ago, was called 
to the church in May 1935. 


CHURCH’S EIGHTY- 
FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 


Congregation at Newberry, S. C., Celebrates 
Birthday July 10 


Columbia State, Columbia, S. C., in its 
issue of July 11 headlines the celebration 
by the Church of the Redeemer of the 
eighty-fourth anniversary of its founding. 
In 1853, writes Mr. W. P. Houseal, report- 
ing the occasion, a group of twenty-one 
organized the first Lutheran congregation 
in what was then called “the flourishing 
town of Newberry.” Eighteen months 
later a church edifice was dedicated and 
the progress of the congregation began. 


and looks forward to still : 
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From a population of 400 Newberry has 
now become a city of 10,000. The Lu- 
therans, who numbered twenty-one in 
1853, now enroll approximately 1,500 mem- 
bers, and the single church has increased 
to four congregations. The present pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer is the 
Rev. E. B. Keisler. Among the clergymen 
who have been his predecessors was John 
Bachman, D.D., who preached in 1854 as 
visitor from Charleston, S. C. Clerical © 
members of the faculty of Newberry Col- 
lege ministered to the people during much 
of the first decade. The Rev. H. W. Kuhns 
of Omaha, Nebr., was the second pastor. 
During his ministry the congregation in- 
creased to 160 members. 

Occupying the frame edifice until 1897, 
the congregation entered its handsome 
brick church in a new location. The seat- 
ing capacity of the present church is 1,000 
persons, and the debt incurred in its en- 
largement twenty-four years ago was can- 
celed several months ago. 

The Church of the Redeemer now num- 
bers 858 baptized members, 744 com- 
municants, 423 in the Sunday school. The 
congregation has a budget of $10,901 for 
congregational expenses and $13,372 for 
benevolences, and property valued at 
$67,000. 


GROUND BROKEN FOR 
CHURCH AT ANDERSON 


APPROXIMATELY two hundred members 
and friends of Holy Trinity Church (Kreps 
Memorial), Anderson, S. C., gathered on 
the lot at Broad Street and Oakland Ave- 
nue, July 11, for the ground-breaking 
service, in charge of the pastor, the Rev. 
Alton Claude Clark. 

Greetings were brought by the follow- 
ing: the Rev. Edgar Z. Pence, president 
of the Synod of South Carolina; Mrs. 
H. A. McCullough, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the synod, 
which organization made possible the be- 
ginning of a Lutheran Church in Ander- 
son by a contribution of $5,000 as a memo- 
rial to the late Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps, pres- 
ident of this society for twenty-five years, 
the Hon. G. Cullen Sullivan, mayor of 
the City of Anderson; the Rev. Joe H. 
Carter, pastor of Central Presbyterian 
Church, for the other churches of the city. 
The Hon. Butler B. Hare, an outstanding 
lay leader of the Lutheran Church, spoke 
from the point of view of a layman. 

Actual construction on the building be- 
gan the following day, and since that time 
satisfactory progress has been made. The 
building will cost $11,000. The plans were 
drawn by Mr. C. A. Scheuringer, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Architecture of 
the United Lutheran Church. It will be 
one story in height with a basement for 
the heating plant, and will be of English 
design. It will be constructed of sand- 
finished brick with stone trimmings. On 
the main floor will be the auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 225, the chancel, 
the pastor’s study, and the choir robing 
room. Two small rooms on either side of 
the vestibule along with the pastor’s study 
and the robing room will be used as Sun- 
day school rooms pending the erection of 
an education building. 
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The city of Anderson is located in non- 
Lutheran territory, being thirty-two miles 
from the nearest Lutheran church. It is 
the fifth largest city in South Carolina, 
having a population of 28,000. Holy Trinity 
Church was organized February 23, 1936, 
and has a confirmed membership of forty- 
two, six of whom have been received by 
adult baptism. 


NEW CHURCH SCHOOL 
DEDICATED 


Chilhowie, Va. St. James’ new Sunday 
school building, chancel furniture, and 
memorial windows were dedicated July 11. 
R. Homer Anderson, D.D., superintendent 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
preached the dedicatory sermon and per- 
formed the act of dedication. The Rev. 
A. K. Hewitt of Rural Retreat, president 
of the Marion Conference, brought greet- 
ings. 

The Sunday school building adjoins the 
church and makes the entire building in 
the form of a cross. It is a frame structure 
with plastered walls, hardwood floors, and 
Gothic stained glass windows. Five win- 
dows are memorials. The six large rooms 
provide adequate facilities for the educa- 
tional program of the congregation. 

The church auditorium was renovated; 
the woodwork was painted, the walls 
papered, the floors sanded and varnished, 
and the chancel enlarged. A beautiful new 
altar with reredos, pulpit, lectern, bap- 
tismal font, cross, candlesticks, vases and 
paraments were installed. A hot-air fur- 
nace, electric lights and new carpet were 
put in the church. The outside of the 
church was painted. 

The cross was presented by the Luther 
League, the vases by the Light Brigade, 
and the Sunday school chairs by the Sun- 
day school. The total cost was $3,967.95. 
All bills were paid before dedication. 

St. James is now a churchly, beautiful 
and well-equipped rural church. The Rev. 
M. J. Kluttz is pastor of this congregation. 


FAREWELL AND GREETING 


New York, N. Y. Recognition of the 
services rendered the Lutheran Church by 
the Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley during 
his four and a half years of service as 
director of publicity for the National Lu- 
theran Council was made by the staff of 
the Council office in the form of a lunch- 
eon at the Church House, New York City, 
on July 14. Dr. Ralph H. Long presided. 
Office staffs of the United Lutheran 
Church, the Inner Mission Board, the 
Board of American Missions and the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York 
joined with the Council personnel in hon- 
oring their colleague, whose friendship is 
as highly valued as his services have been. 
Appreciative tributes to Pastor Fegley’s 
abilities as a director of personal relations 
were read from various denominational 
publicity offices and from the editors of 
religious columns in various weeklies and 

dailies. 

' At the same luncheon Dr. Long intro- 
duced Mr. Osborne Hauge, formerly news- 
paper editor and publisher in Rugby, N. D., 
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a graduate of St. Olaf College, who has 
become full-time director of publicity for 
the National Lutheran Council, as succes- 
sor to Pastor Fegley, who only devoted 
two days a week to this work. 


LUTHERAN SCIENTIST 
CELEBRATES WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


From SourHern Cauirornia, through 
Pastor Delmar L. Dyreson, minister of the 
First Lutheran Church at San Diego, 
THE LuTHERAN learns of the celebration of 
the fifty-seventh wedding anniversary of 
Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Sternberg. Dr. Stern- 
berg, who is eighty-seven years old, con- 
ducts an adult Bible class in the First 
Lutheran Church, San Diego, and is a reg- 
ular attendant at the services of the 
church. During the period of morning 
worship on July 7 special tribute of ap- 
preciation and congratulation was brought 
to Dr. and Mrs. Sternberg. 

THe LuTHeRAN is informed that Dr. 
Sternberg is the son of Levi Sternberg, 
formerly associated with Hartwick Sem- 
inary in New York State. His early boy- 
hood was spent on the campus of that in- 
stitution. He is known in scientific circles 
because of his pre-eminence in the de- 
partment of paleontology. Persons who 
are acquainted with the contents of mu- 
seums devoted to fossils know of him be- 
cause of the number of these remains that 
are labeled with his name. He is the 
author of the first book which describes 
with considerable detail “The Life of a 
Fossil Hunter.” A sequel to this book, of 
which the second printing occurred in 
1930, is “Hunting Dinosaurs on Red Deer 
River.” 

The San Diego Union, announcing the 
church service, also makes respectful men- 
tion of Mrs. Sternberg. The closing para- 
graph in the Union narrative reads: “Mrs. 
Sternberg has been an excellent home- 
maker, wife and mother, in the highest 
sense of the words. Both she and her hus- 
band are unassuming in manner, yet they 
possess a sincerity and a dignity which 
bespeak true greatness. They have a nat- 
ural antipathy toward publicity, feeling 
that they have done only what it has been 
their privilege and duty to do.” 


“THE CHURCH OF THE 
LIGHTED WINDOW” 


Tue LurHeran Cuurcu of the Redeemer 
in Atlanta, Ga., is giving convincing proof 
that beauty and attractive surroundings 
lend powerful assistance in bringing peo- 
ple to the church. Today it is gaining 
state-wide recognition as “The Church of 
the Lighted Window.” 

According to word from the pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. John L. Yost, so many new peo- 
ple have been seeking association with 
the church during recent months that he 
has been completely “snowed under.” 
Throughout the spring and early summer 
every service has been conducted in a 
packed church, and with the coming of fall 
the pastor believes it may become neces- 
sary to conduct two morning services. 
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For true cl true Church music... MUSIC... 


Famous for rich tone, beauty of 


design and skilled workmanship 
... direct electric action, an exclu- 


sive feature; voicing by highly 
trained organ experts. There isa 
Wicks for any space, planned to 
meet individual conditions. 

No obligation is incurred by a 
survey, with advice, by a member 
of our staff. 


Send for free booklet 
Wicks ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


Priced from 


$920 


DEPT. L.U. 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


@HOIR GOWNS 
BULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 


-Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


The Church of the Redeemer is situated 
in an attractive section of Atlanta in sur- 
roundings further enhanced by a setting 
of lovely lawns and flowers. Recently 
beautiful stained glass windows were in- 
stalled and dedicated, and since that time 
it has been the custom each night to light 
up the large colorful front window. The 
effect of the window is so unusual that 
it has attracted the attention of people 
throughout that section. A recent monthly 
publication of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, which lights the windows, carried 
front cover pictures of the church with 
particular reference to its beauty and the 
unique custom of lighting the window. 


A CORRECTION 


A PERSONAL ITEM appearing in Tue Lu- 
THERAN under date of July 21 contains the 
statement that the Rev. Paul E. Schoene- 
man, one of our missionaries to Puerto 
Rico, would spend a year in post-graduate 
study at the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary at Mt. Airy, Pa. This is incor- 
rect, according to word received from Mr. 
Schoeneman. 
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THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


Begins Its One Hundred and Twelfth Year 
September 14, 1937 

Standard and Elective Courses leading to the 
B.D. degree. 

Graduate work leading to the degree of S.T.M. 

Socio-historical Method in Biblical Interpre- 
tation. 

Clinical Work in Practical Theology. 

Lutheran Church History from the Sources. 

Religious Education by an ex-State Sunday 
School Secretary. 

Missions by a Missionary. 

General and Departmental Libraries. 

A limited number of scholarships available. 

Tuition Free—For Catalog Address 
John Aberly, D.D., LL.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fully accredited High School and Elementary 
Grades. Noted for thorough teaching and Chris- 
tian Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roanoke College 


A School of Distinction 


Roanoke College appraises itself 
by its product—the culture, genius, 
and usefulness of its graduates. A 
student who goes out into life with 
his spirit aflame for right living is 
the best advertisement any educa- 
tional institution can have. Roan- 
oke’s alumni are leading useful 
lives in forty-seven states and 
nineteen foreign countries. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH SESSION 
BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1937 
Address 


DR. CHARLES J. SMITH, President 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 

For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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ASSEMBLY AT STONE 
HARBOR 


THE TWENTIETH annual convention of the 
Assembly-by-the-Sea will be held at Stone 
Harbor, N. J., August 8-15. The sermon 
at the opening service on August 8 will 
be preached by the Rev. Ivan H. Hage- 
dorn, S.T.D., president of the Assembly 
and pastor of Bethel Church, Philadelphia, 
based on the theme, “Jesus Shall Reign.” 
The Rev. Paul I. Morentz will preach in 
the evening, and will conduct lectures 
during the week on “The Gospel in Isaiah.” 
The Assembly Sing each evening will be 
conducted by Mr. Bert Rudolph, and the 
beach work will be under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Chamberlin. 

The devotional periods will be in charge 
of the Rev. Morris C. Walker, pastor of 
the Lutheran Community Church of Our 
Saviour at Stone Harbor. Those who will 
appear on the program are Dr. A. Pohl- 
man of Philadelphia; Dr. J. B. Baker, pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
York, Pa.; Dr. John Grant Newman, 
Chambers-Wylie Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia; Bishop Frank V. 
Cloak, D.D., rector of Christ Memorial 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Wilmot Gateson, Church of our Sa- 
viour (Protestant Episcopal Church), 
Philadelphia; and Dr. Linn Bowman, moral 
instructor at the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary, Philadelphia. 

The assembly is interdenominational. 
Mr. Bert E. Rudolph is the secretary and 
may be addressed at 242 South Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL 


From THE bulletin of Zion Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa., THe LuTHERAN learns that the 
pastor, Stewart Winfield Herman, D.D., 
and Mrs. Herman, sailed July 14 on the 
Hamburg-American Line and will meet 
their son Stewart in Germany, and travel 
in Europe until September. The Rev. 
Stewart W. Herman, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed an Associate Delegate and an Of- 
ficial Translator to the Universal Congress 
on Life and Works in Oxford, England, 
July 12-26. 

In the absence of Dr. Herman from his 
congregation, the Rev. Clarence E. Miller, 
a son of the congregation, will respond to 
all needed pastoral calls. 


The Rev. Robert I. Lippert, pastor of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Coatesville, Pa., 
for the past seven and one-half years, has 
resigned to accept the unanimous call to 
Trinity Church, Milton, Pa. His resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret and will 
become effective August 15. 


The Rev. William H. Stender, pastor of 
St. James’ Church, Sumter, S. C., was 
granted a ten weeks’ leave of absence 
from his congregation in order that he 
might spend a portion of the summer in 
study and travel in Germany and other 
European countries. 


The Rev. J. Edgar Stockman, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Greenville, S. C., is spend- 
ing this summer in Germany and other 
parts of Europe for study and travel. This 
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trip abroad was a gift from the congre- 
gation in appreciation of ten years of 
faithful service in Trinity Church. During. 
the absence of the pastor, Dr. C. L. Miller, 
a former pastor now retired from active 
pastoral work, is resident supply pastor 
of the congregation. 


The Rev. Carl J. Ziegelbrier was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Cor- 
dova, Eastern Shore, Md., on Sunday 
morning, June 20. The sermon was. 
preached by William A. Wade, D.D., pas- 
tor of Holy Comforter Church, Baltimore, 
who performed the rite of installation in 
the presence of a splendid representation 
of the people of the church and com- 
munity. 

Pastor Ziegelbrier was formerly pastor 
of Salem Church, Baltimore, and for some 
months has supplied the church at Cor- 
dova, which alternates English and Ger- 
man services. St. Paul’s is a beautiful 
church, well located, and the members 
are encouraged over prospects for the 
future. A very comfortable home has been 
provided for the pastor and his family, 
and all are happy in their work. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. On Sunday morning, 
July 11, a harp attachment to the new 
Moller pipe organ in Grace Church, Paul 
A. Weidley, D.D., pastor, was dedicated. 
The harp was presented to the congrega- 
tion by the Elizabeth E. Distler Guild, as 
a memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth E. Distler, 
a faithful worker in Grace Church who 
entered Life Eternal January 18, 1937. 
Mrs. Distler was the mother of Carl M. 
Distler, Esq., president of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board of the United Lutheran Church, 
and prominent layman in Grace Church. 

At a congregational meeting held July 4, 
it was unanimously decided to make a 
number of improvements to the church 
property, including the repainting of the 
main auditorium and all the Sunday school 
rooms, purchase of new chairs and carpet 
for the Sunday school; and extensive re- 
pairs to the exterior of the church building. 


Bristol, Tenn.. The Church of the Re- 
deemer, the Rev. S. C. Ballentine pastor, 
is putting about $2,000 into improvements 
to the church building—a new roof, memo- 
rial windows, redecorating, etc. The 
women of the congregation have met all 
obligations assumed by them on the par- 
sonage, one of the most convenient preach- 
ers’ homes in the synod. The Fourth of 
July was the pastor’s birthday, and on this 
occasion the congregation presented him 
with a purse filled with greenbacks. 


Columbus, Ohio. The First Lutheran 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, recently con- 
tributed $300 to the Foreign Missions debt. 
One hundred per cent of the apportion- 
ment to date has been raised. 

The basement of the church is being 
renovated and painted. Sister Lucille 
Lyerly has been engaged for another year. 
Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, the pastor, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Minis- 
terial Association (interdenominational) of 
Franklin County, comprising some three 
hundred ministers. Miss Phyllis Ann 
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Swoyer, a member of First Church, rep- 
resenting Ohio at the Luther League Con- 
vention in Springfield, won the debate over 
contestants from other states. Mr. John 
M. Sarver, another member of the church, 
has been elected to the Board of Directors 
of Wittenberg College. Two other mem- 
bers of the church, Dr. Joseph Sittler and 
the Rev. Joseph Frease, were re-elected 
recently as president and secretary re- 
spectively of the Synod of Ohio. 

The Men’s Brotherhood, under the pres- 
idency of Dr. W. H. Knoderer, is having 
a series of interesting outdoor meetings 
this summer with large attendances. The 
Luther Leagues made a trip to the cave 
country of Hocking County late in June 
for an outdoor meeting. During the pas- 
tor’s vacation in August, which will be 
spent in Michigan, the pulpit will be sup- 
plied by the Rev. Louis Sittler, pastor of 
Indianola Lutheran Church, and Chaplain 
John O. Lindquist. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The Church of the Re- 
deemer closed its annual daily vacation 
church school Friday evening, July 11. 
The school was conducted during the 
mornings for three weeks under the fol- 
lowing superintendents: Beginners, Mrs. 
W. H. Chrisemer; Primary, Miss H. Theda 
Motter; Junior, Mrs. Alton M. Motter. 
More than one hundred pupils were en- 
rolled. 

The closing exercises revealed some of 
the very fine work achieved. Besides 
meeting the expenses of the school, a 
Christian Flag was presented to the con- 
gregation with money taken from a re- 
serve fund. The pastor, the Rev. Alton M. 
Motter, was the principal of the school. 

The congregation has been blessed in 
being named in the will of Mrs. Mary 
Rollinson, whose gift amounted to nearly 
$500. This is the first bequest to be re- 
ceived by the congregation. Mrs. Rollinson 
was one of the few remaining charter 
members. 

Fall plans for the congregation include 
the adoption of “The ‘Guide and Stand- 
ards” for Parish Education Month, and the 
use of the elective course on “Worship” 
for the Wednesday evening meetings of 
the congregation. 


Hegins, Pa. Within the last month two 
congregations of the Hegins Parish con- 
ducted services of rededication upon the 
completion of extensive renovations. 
Friedens congregation rejoices in the com- 
plete renovation of the interior of their 
church. It was built as a union (Lutheran 
and Reformed) church sixty years ago. In 
October 1935 the Lutheran congregation 
bought the church building, and the Re- 
formed congregation constructed a new 
church edifice. Within three months of the 
dedication of the new Reformed Church, 
the “old” church puts on an entirely new 
appearance. 

The work is done in colonial style, ac- 
cording to plans drawn up by the Rev. 
Ellerslie A. Lebo, pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Millersville. A new chancel with divided 
choir was provided, with all new furniture 
in the chancel, sanctuary and nave, fur- 
nished by the DeLong Company of Topton. 
The altar, with its reredos and rich dossal 
curtain, is very impressive. 

New cathedral glass windows have been 
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THE BEST REASON IN THE WORLD 


Mother and Child! They are 
the best reason in the world 
for life insurance. The love of 
a parent for his child is the 
most compelling, most constant 
emotion in the world. 

To provide for mother and 
child, here and now, is only 
part of father’s job. To protect 
them against the time when he 
can no longer provide for them, 
is the other (and more impor- 
tant) part. 

And that part of father’s job 
is best taken care of by life 
insurance, 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
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Legal Reserve Lite Insurance 


Minneapolis 


installed, hardwood floors laid, and mul- 
berry carpet laid in the aisles. The walls 
have been painted white, the woodwork a 
trifle darker. The total cost was $6,500, 
all but $1,500 of which has been raised. 

Appropriate services of rededication 
were conducted from June 27 to July 1. 
The sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Ellerslie A. Lebo, Sunday morning, and 
the pastor, the Rev. Carl H. Moyer, in the 
evening. Monday evening, Conference 
Night was observed; Tuesday evening, 
Former Pastors’ Night; Wednesday eve- 
ning the president of synod, Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, delivered the message; and 
Thursday evening was observed as Com- 
munity Night. 

July 11 to 14 services of rededication 
were held at St. John’s Church. A similar 
program of services was conducted as at 
Friedens, with the exception that half of 
the speakers represented the Reformed 
Church, St. John’s being a union church. 
On Sunday morning the sermons were 
delivered by the local Reformed and Lu- 
theran pastors. On Sunday afternoon the 
speakers were the Rev. L. M. Fetterolf, 
pastor of First Reformed Church, Potts- 
ville, Pa., and the Rev. Dr. E. W. Weber, 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Potts- 
ville. Sunday evening, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk in the Reformed 
Church, was the guest minister. Monday 
evening the Rev. Carl Herman, Zion Re- 
formed Church, Ashland, delivered the 
sermon and the Junior Choir of the same 
church sang special music. Tuesday eve- 
ning, the Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield, pastor 
of the Tower City-Reinerton Lutheran 
Parish, preached a stirring sermon. 
Wednesday evening was Community 
Night. 

The improvements at St. John’s included 
a newly arranged chancel, a memorial oil 
painting of the Crucifixion above the altar, 
new altar appointments, enlarged choir 
space, new carpet in chancel and aisles, 
lighting fixtures, finished walls and ceil- 


Herman L. Ekern, President 


Minnesota 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


MICHIGAN & PACIFIC AVENUES 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


IVEASTIINS tcc pet ceccesesrcnsrecteooss 7:30 A.M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL Eigen 10:00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 
WADSREI ORS Oech Rater 8:00 P.M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed 
at Redeemer, the downtown congre- 
gation. Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, 
Wells or Clybourn Street cars west to 
Nineteenth Street. 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and B.S. 
degrees with majorsin 
eight fields of concen- Pa=aam 
tration. 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 4 

Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and Jj 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


~ 1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money For Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
confidence in our Missionary Bureau as the 
most economical source for personal supplies 
and mission equipment of high quality. 
SECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free cata- 
log, with its 45,000 separate items, and our 
special discount list enables them to save 
money for their stations. 
ISSION Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building ma- 
terials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Dept, L 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. 8. A. 


—— 


Marion College 


Founded 1873 
MARION, VIRGINIA 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Offers 4 years’ nigh school and 2 years’ 
standard College work. Healthful climate. 
Beautiful mountain scenery. Altitude, 
2,250 feet. Full faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion, Cultural surroundings. Moderate 
cost. A school where a girl’s Christian 
faith is not destroyed but strengthened. 
Write for catalog. 
E. H. COPENHAVER, D.D., President 


SS , 


| Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 

Metal. Bells made of Copper 

* and Tin. Famous for full rich 
tones volume and durability. 

{ VA The Van Duzen Electrical 

=) Bell Ringer 

| THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 

Buckeye Bell Foundry 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 
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ing, and a new inside stairway to the 
basement just recently added to the 
church. The total cost of this operation 
was $2,000, all of which has been paid. 

Mr. Moyer has served this parish since 
July 1, 1933. 


New Brunswick, N. J. For the enter- 
tainment of the annual New Jersey State 
Luther League Convention to be held over 
the Labor Day week-end, the Leagues of 
Emanuel Church, the Rev. Dr. A. Holt- 
husen pastor, and those of the Central 
District are co-operating. Nicholas Fri- 
day, who is both district president and 
president of the local Senior League, prom- 
ises a program rich in inspirational, in- 
formational and social features. Eugene 
Kelchner of Camden is president of the 
State Luther League. 


Point of Rocks, Md. A joyful occasion 


at St. Luke’s Church of the Manor Parish. 


of the Maryland Synod was observed June 
13, the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of that congregation. The sermon at 
the morning service was preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. Arthur G. Nulle, on the 
subject, “We Are Builders.” He gave a 
fine sketch of the history of the church. 
At this service memorials were presented 
and consecrated: a brass altar desk, a set 
of red altar hangings, and a splendid ad- 
dition to the already churchly equipment, 
robes for the choir and the pastor. 

After the morning service the congrega- 
tion was urged to remain for luncheon, 
which was provided by the women of the 
congregation. This was followed by an 
afternoon service. 

The evening service was in charge of 
the young people. A splendid program 
had been prepared by the organist, Mrs. 
Wilbur Tuck, and her aids. Mr. Roland 
Renkeller, president of the Maryland Lu- 
ther League, a resident of Washington, 
D. C., delivered the address, An attractive 
folder had been prepared for this service 
carrying a picture of the church on the 
front page and a history of Point of Rocks 
on the fourth page. This was a gift of 
Mrs. McCabe. 

Mr. Creighton Conner of Washington, 
D. C., and Point of Rocks, Md., the only 
member who attended the meeting at 
which the congregation was organized, 
was present for the golden jubilee service. 


Portland, Ind. A surprise banquet and 
reception on the part of the Portland- 
Bryant Parish for the Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Neve at the conclusion of five years’ work 
in their midst was sponsored by the Adult 
Bible Class of Zion’s Church, Portland, 
Ind., Fred Breimyer, president, on the eve- 
ning of June 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neve were astounded on 
coming to an ordinary class function of 
the Sunday school to find 150 people as- 
sembled. They had been invited from all 
parts of the parish, and presented a 
cleverly arranged program depicting the 
joys and trials of the preacher and his 
wife. The pastor and wife were asked to 
stay in the parish and continue to build up 
the Lord’s work. At the conclusion, the 
pastor was presented with a handsome 
sum of money from the Portland church 
and a metal filing cabinet for sermons from 
the Bryant church. Since the reception 
the parish has organized a Brotherhood. 
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Rincon, Ga. The eighth annual vacation 
Bible school was held June 14-25 with an 
enrollment of eighty-seven, the largest 
school ever held here. The average at- 
tendance was eighty-two. 

The women of the parish, composed of 
Grace, St. John’s and Jerusalem churches, 
presented their pastor, the Rev. L. O. 
Dasher, with a robe on Easter. The Lu- 
ther League of Jerusalem Church pre- 
sented the congregation with a beautiful 
altar cross in January, and the family of 
Mr. W. S. Kessler presented an individual 
communion set to St. John’s in December. 

The three churches of the parish have 
paid their quota for the Voigt Memorial 
at the Lutheran Southern Seminary at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., in full, and the organiza- 
tions are uniting with their pastor in 
striving to contribute the full amount of 
the apportionment for this year 1937. 


Salem, Ohio. The twentieth anniversary 
of the organization of Holy Trinity Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Salem, Ohio, was 
celebrated June 20-27. 

The first meeting in the interest of or- 
ganizing the church was held June 1, 1917, 
under the direction of J. Leroy Miller, 
D.D., of Youngstown, the Rev. J. H. Graf, 
then pastor at North Lima, Ohio, and the 
Rev. C. A. Dennig, missionary superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Synod. The first 
place of worship was in the rooms which 
were occupied during the week by the Red 
Cross. A residence was purchased July 
5, 1917, which was remodeled into a house- 
chapel and this served as a place of wor- 
ship until the $35,000 brick and stone 
edifice was erected in 1931. 

The anniversary celebration began with 
the administration of the Holy Communion 
June 20. 

On Friday evening an historical pageant 
was presented. The first part portrayed 
the beginning of the new congregation in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Schropp, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Prof. 
J. H. Graf of Thiel College. The second 
part outlined the labors of the pastors, 
C. F. Frank, J. Paul Harman, W. H. Baker 
and George D. Keister. The third part 
was a presentation of the labors and ac- 
complishments of the ten organizations of 
the congregation which have had such a 
large part in the progress of the congre- 
gation. The fourth part was a vision of 
the future. A member of the church coun- 
cil presented the temporal vision and the 
pastor presented the spiritual vision. 

Fellowship Sunday was held June 27, 
when a former pastor, the Rev. J. Paul 
Harman, pastor of Zion Church, Greens- 
burg, Pa., preached the sermon on “Re- 
membrance.” A poem written by a mem- 
ber of the congregation was read. : 

A Choral Service was held Sunday eve- 
ning and music was furnished by the 
choirs of St. John’s Church, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, under the direction of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, who 
brought the message of the evening on 
the topic, “Stones of Remembrance.” 

The benevolence record of the congre- 
gation is one of which they can rightly be 
proud, for only once (in the depth of the 
depression) has the congregation failed to 
pay its apportioned benevolence in full. 
The notes of indebtedness on the organ 
were burned June 6, 1937. The interest 
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on the mortgage debt has been paid 
promptly and the principal reduced reg- 
ularly. The congregation became self- 
supporting in January 1936. 


Steelton, Pa. The Rev. Hugh E. Yost, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, was the re- 
cipient of a new pulpit gown, the gift of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

It was with considerable pleasure that 
Pastor Yost administered the oath of office 
to Mr. J. D. Pannell as Judge of the 
Orphans’ Court of Dauphin County in 
May. It is worthy of mention that of the 
four judges of the county, Judge Pannell 
and Judge Wickersham have come from 
St. John’s congregation. Mr. Pannell grew 
up in this church and Sunday school and 
received his liberal arts education at Get- 
tysburg College. Both of these judges 
have served as teachers of the Men’s Bible 
Class. 

Eight of the Protestant churches of 
Steelton have agreed to unite in holding 
union evening church services during the 
summer. 

A group of ten from this Sunday school 
have registered for attendance at Camp 
Nawakwa this summer, the camp spon- 
sored by the Parish and Church School 
Board of the United Lutheran Church. 


Toledo, Ohio. Glenwood congregation 
observed the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Dr. Alvin E. Bell by 
presenting him with a new Plymouth 
sedan, and a gift of $200 to Mrs. Bell. Dur- 
ing these years there have been 2,278 
members received into the congregation 
and 670 children baptized, raising the con- 
gregation from eighty-sixth place among 
the congregations now making up the 
Synod of Ohio to fourth place. 


SYNOD 


The Synod of West Virginia will hold its 
twenty-fifth annual convention at Jackson's 
Mill, W. Va., August 23-27 inclusive. All aux- 
iliary organization convention sessions will be 
held concurrently with those of synod. The 
opening service with sermon by the Rev. C. A. 
Portz, president of synod, will be held Monday, 
August 23, at 8.00 P. M. Brotherhood banquet, 
Thursday, August 26, at 6.00 P. M. Holy Com- 
munion will be administered Friday, August 
27, at 10.30 A. M. W. M. Ehrhard, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The thirteenth annual convention of the New 
Market Conference of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia will be held in St. Jacob Lutheran 
Church, Conicville, Va., the Rev. B. S. Dasher 
pastor, August 18 and 19. 

George S. Derrick, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Nussbaum. The Rev. Georg Paul Erich von 
Nussbaum was born in Eberswalde, Germany, 
December 16, 1877. His parents were Magnus 
von Nussbaum and his wife, Elise Bernhardine 
Thusnelde Harder. 

He was baptized at Bredou-Zullchow, Jan- 
uary 7, 1880, and confirmed in the Evangelical 
Church at Stettin, Germany, November 6, 1892. 
After having finished his high school work in 
Germany, he came to America in 1894, and en- 
tered the seminary of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chicago. 
He was ordained December 6, 1899, at Sherill, 
Iowa. Later he resumed his theological studies 
at Western Theological Seminary at Atchison, 
Kan., and afterward took his degree at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Part of his life he spent in teaching, during 
which time he iat be vacant churches. His 
pastorates included Schuyler, 1903-1905; Emer- 
son, 1906-1907; Bennington, 1914-1927; Linn, 
Kan., 1927-1931; Doniphan, Nebr., 1931-1935; 
and the New York Avenue Church, Hastings, 
1935-1936. 

He suffered a nervous breakdown in the 
spring of 1936 and spent a number of months 
in hospitals and sanitariums; being admitted 
to the State Hospital at Hastings in November 
1936. He met his death under the wheels of a 
train near the hospital, Friday evening, July 9, 
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Conditions Change 


Bore 


Needs go on forever 


As long As 


Mothers and Children Need Protection 


Youth Needs Education 


Old Age Needs Comforts 


Men will need Insurance 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


Waverly, lowa 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


1937. His age was fifty-nine years, six months, 
and twenty-three days. He is survived by one 
brother and two sisters in Germany. 

Mr. Nussbaum had been a member of the 
former German Nebraska Synod since 1903. 
He spent much of his spare time as a stamp 
collector and was known to have a valuable 
collection. 

Funeral services were held at Hastings, Nebr., 
in charge of F. C. Schuldt, D.D. Sixteen pas- 
tors and a large number of his former parish- 
ioners were present. 

E. C. Hansen, 
Statistician of the Midwest Synod 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Ammon, George B., from 718 Manor St., Lan- 
caster, Pa., to 28 W. Orange St., Lititz, Pa. 
Bollinger, Edward T., from 2216 W. First St., 

Davenport, Iowa, to Bunker Hill, Kan. 
Burns, Lyle C., from 4215 Nicollet Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to 4246 Stevens Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Conradi, William C., from 507 River St., Canon 


City, Colo., to 1414 Main St., Canon City, 
Colo. 
Fisher, W. Frank, from Basye, Va., to Orkney 


Springs, Va. ¥: 
Hoh, Paui J., from 218 E. Cliveden Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 7314 Boyer St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Luther, P. M., from 5 Reynolds Ave., Oneonta, 
N. Y., to 67 Hurlbut St., Albany, Noss 

May, Erwin T., from 1111 Anacapa St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., to 1729. China St. Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Orth, G. W., from 526 Princess St., Woodstock, 
Ont., Can., to 4 Southampton St., Guelph, 
Ont., Can. 

Overdier, George, from 496 Aurora Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., to 3460 E. Van Norman Ave., 
Cudahy, Wis. 

Rilling, I / W., from 304 E. Wood St., Versailles, 
Ohio, to 1148 Woodward St., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Ross, Ivan, from 1121 N. 13th_St., Paducah, 
Ky., to 2445 Washington St., Paducah, Ky. 

Rupp, L. W., from 3510 Grace St., Homestead 


Park, Pa., to Emanuel Lutheran Church, 
Prospect, Pa. 

Simon, M. Blaine, from 1643 Nye Ave., Fre- 
mont, Nebr., to 809 Grant Ave., York, Nebr. 

Simonsen, A. M., from Tipton, Iowa, to 1446 
Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Stull, Maynard A., from 50 W. Broadway, Ply- 
mouth, Ohio, to Oak Hill and Evergreen Sts.., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Swan, L. A., from 833 Marine St., Boulder, 
Colo, to 652 E. 10th St., Freemont, Nebr. 
Swicegood, Olin G., from Box 633, Cleveland, 

N. C., to Andrews, N. C. 

Weihe, L. F., from 3460 E. Van Norman Ave., 
Cudahy, Wis., to 212 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Weihl, P. H., from Ohio City, Ohio, to 36 S. 
Maple St., Osborn, Ohio. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT AND SYM~ 
PATHY OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
LUTHERAN HOME FOR ORPHANS 
AND AGED, GERMANTOWN 


Whereas, it hath pleased Almighty God in His 
Infinite Wisdom and Providence to call to his 
eternal reward our dear friend and co-laborer, 
J. E. Nidecker, D.D., who was a member of the 
Board from 1890-1923, a period of thirty-three 
years, who served as president of the Board 
from 1904-1920, a period of sixteen years, and 
who on June 12, 1923, was elected president 
emeritus by the Board, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we at this time recall the 
splendid service rendered to the institution by 


him, 

That we convey to Mrs. Nidecker and the 
members of the family our profound and sin- 
cere sympathy, and at we remind them of 
his faith and his untiring love for the Kingdom 
of God, and 

That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
bereaved family and to THe Lurueran for pub- 


lication. 

William H. C. Lauer, Chrm, 
Frederick Flothmeier 
Norman Y. Ritter 
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Recent Books of Interest 


CHURCH UNITY 
By F. H. Knubel 


The twofold purpose of this little volume is to be a commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians and also to be a treatise on Church Unity. In fulfilling the first purpose it is a 
part of the NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. For the second purpose it is printed 
separately as a little book. The author presents it as a study that has been tested for 
years. The result is the conviction that the theme of this great epistle is the unity of 
the church. 

Its parts are: Introduction, The Unity of the Church, Fundamental Facts Concerning 
Church Unity, Christian Responsibility for Unity, Promotion of Church Unity by Chris- 
tian Denominations, Conclusion. 


CHURCH UNITY 


ae ee 


Its author needs no introduction. 
This book should find an important place on the shelf of books on the subject of Church Unity. 


Price, 75 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
Edited by Herbert C. Alleman 


“Many have desired a scholarly, yet reverent and conservative one-volume commen- 
tary on the New Testament. Here it is, prepared by twenty-eight Lutheran scholars. 
There are also nine introductory essays on the New Testament, ... and introductions 
to each book. Bible students will find this a very illuminating, handy volume.” — Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. 


Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


By Amos John Traver 


A ‘UTHERAN 
HANDBOOK > ne 
; A concise, readable book about the Lutheran Church—her history, her distinctive doc- 
trines and methods of work. This information is given under ten incisive chapter heads 
—The Man, The Mother Church, The Lutheran Church in America, The Church Year, 
The Common Service, The Way of Salvation, The Means of Grace, The Educational 
Method, Missions, The Body of Christ. A helpful handbook for inquirers and those 
already members. A worthy gift-book for any church member, young or old. 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 
By Abdel Ross Wentz 


“This little book tells, in a fascinatingly interesting and most readable way, the story of the founder 
of the first Protestant motherhouse for deaconesses. It is the story of a Lutheran pastor whose heart 
overflowed with faith and love and hope and courage; of a man who by sheer faith and will power and 
hard work accomplished the unbelievab!e; of a personality whose influence changed lives, not only in 
Germany, his native land, but also in Holland, England, Palestine, Egypt, and America. The results are 
his labors are still being felt today, and his spirit is even now a vital force in the life of the Christian 
Church. No Christian—certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought to be in ignorance of the life and work 
of Theodore Fliedner. This little book, so appealingly written and so attractively printed, will make it 
possible for anyone to acquaint himself with Fliedner’s life in a very few hours. It is most heartily and 
highly recommended, especially to pastors, leaders of church missionary societies, Sunday school teach- 
ers, and all others who are actively engaged in carrying on the work of the church.”—The Parish School. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 
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